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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


glossy white mohair 


e-pleating of the al- 





colored alpaca in fine stripes, trimmed with 








| 
i 
striped panel can be repeated on the opposite side, or breadths like 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. those of the back may be continued Ata the flat tablier. The | galloon. The foundation skirt has a deep si 
Fic. 1.—This pretty summer dress is of cream white Beaupré | corsage is cut off square in front, and opens on a blue surah | paca upon it, and still deeper pleating ‘nearly covers the front 
veiling in the shade of Kioto porcelain, combined with striped blue | vest that is pointed below and bordered with red velvet. This | and side breadths. The over-skirt has rows of white loon upon 
4 and Kioto veiling, and trimmed with red velvet and pale blue surah. | vest opens over a “ fly,” or inside band. The double collars are cut | it, and is turned backward and carried up to the tournure in wash- 
{ The round skirt is of plain veiling, bordered with three narrow | by the same pattern, the smaller one at the top being of the blye | er-woman fashion; the opposite side may hang flat for the sake 
) rows and one wide row of dull red velvet. In front is a straight | surah, and that below of red velvet. The sleeves have a blue fold | of variety, or it may be like the side illustrated. Short wrinkled 
i flat tablier, with a small piece doubled at the top to form a sec- | with a red velvet band laid upon it. Straw hat, trimmed with red | apron crossing from under the tournure. The postilion corsage 
‘ ond tablier. On one side is a striped blue and Kioto panel, edged | and blue ribbon loops holding a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley. Par- | opens over a vest bordered and crossed with the galloon. The 
j with red velvet, which shows as the wearer walks, The back is in | asol of the wool, edged with red and blue stripes, with a pink bow | buttons are merely for decoration. The long sleeves and the col- 
; long straight hollow pleats attached to the corsage, and at the top, | on top. Blue stockings and black kid shoes. Sudde gloves. lar are trimmed with the galloon. Marquise Catogan coiffure, 
The Fig. 2.—This graceful dress for the house or street is of wistaria- | Light boots tipped with patent-leather. 


hanging upon this, are sash loops to make it more bouffant. 
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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weekty, Harper’s MaGa- 
zine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper’s 
Youna Peopie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Brorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brotruers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Uarrer & 
Brorners, New York. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. D. 
HOWELLS, 


“INDIAN SUMMER,” 


a study of American character, the title of which 
is suggested by the not uncertain age of one of the 
heroines of the love story, is begun in the July 
number of Harprr’s MaGAaZzIne. 

The same number contains 


“A SILK DRESS,” 


one of the series of papers on great American in- 
dustries, in which ladies will find an interesting 
description of American silk manufacture, and 
some practical hints. 

Among other articles are, one, viehly illustrated, 
on the * City of Buffalo,” by Miss J. M. Wetcn, 
poems on” Midsumnu vy at Mount Desert,” by Mrs. 
Mace, illustrated by Harry Fenn, a study of 
“ The Mohammadans in India,” by the novelist 
F. Marton Crawrorp, and the continuation of 
Miss Wootson’s Florida novel, * Hast Ange Is.” 
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CH” Our next number will contain a Patrern- 


SHEET SuppLeMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ 


TRAVELLING Dresses; Sea-sine and WateERING- | 


pLace TorLetres; Counrry Costumes; ScumMER 
Wraprincs and Bonnets; Cuitpren’s Suits; 
Caps and Collars ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; 
with choice lite rary and artistic attractions. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY. 


A new serial story of thrilling dramatic interest, 

brilliantly illustrated by C.S. Retnnart, entitled 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR,” 

by the popular novelist Davin Curistig Murray, 
author of * Joseph's Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” 
“Val Strange,” “ Hearts,’ “A Model Father,” 
etc., will be begun in the next number of Harrer’s 
Bazar. 








DIETETIC. 
‘P\HERE are always two schools of ad- 
| visers in reference to the quantity of 
food to be taken daily; these approving of 
a good course of hunger, and those think- 
ing five meals a day not one too many. 
There is the mother who feeds her baby ev- 
ery time it whimpers; and there is the mo- 
ther who feeds it rigorously once in three 
hours, whimper or not. There is the physi- 
cian who lets blood and diets sparely, and 
the physician who puts his patient to bed 
and pours down milk and eggs to repletion. 
There was lately an item going the news- 
paper rounds concerning a mana who for a 
score of years had taken but one meal a 
day, and that not a very full one, contriving 
thus to live in health, and make, moreover, 
converts of his wife and her relations; and 
to keep him in countenance Dr. TANNER is 
still starving and flourishing according to 
principle and practice. 

Just as there is all this diversion of opin- 
jon in regard to the quantity of food under 
whose reception the system best thrives, is 
there a difference of opinion in regard to 
the nature of the food. Some of those an- 
thorities having in other matters confessed- 
ly the soundest of judgment consider red 
beef, juicy mutton, all nitrogenous com- 
pounds and essences, to be vital to the cre- 
ation and continuance of good blood, firm 
muscle, and healthy tissues in general. Oth- 
ers, supposed to have equally sound judg- 
ment, denounce red beef and juicy mutton 
as heating and corrupting, barbarous and 
cannibalistic food, carrying death and pu- 
trefaction in every morsel, and prophesying 
that the perfect race to come will never 
come 80 long as its progenitors subsist on 
murder and eat dead flesh. Still others, 
not entering into the question of dead tlesh 
at all, advise the grains and fruits and vege- 
tables as che most natural, and so the most 


healthy food, and give excellent reasons for 
the faith that isinthem. Andin the mean 
time the farmer sows the seed, the butchers’ 
stalls display their carcasses, and the chem- 
ists manufacture their fine preparations of 
grain, and the human race continues to ex- 
ist, and, for all we know, in about the aver- 
age amount of health that it has always 
had, putting modern germs, pneumonias, 
and cancers against the ancient wholesale 
slaughter of the plagues that periodically 
decimated cities and blasted territories. 
Doubtless for long time to come the ruddy 
lover of the smoking steak, of the delicate- 
ly roasted bird, of the savory soup and sue- 
culent calipash and calipee, will declare 
that if we do not eat flesh we shall present- 
ly cease to eat at all, and those pallid peo- 
ple who find life endurable only under the 
auspices of cracked wheat and oats will de- 
clare that all the scrofulas known have 
their genesis in the eating of flesh, and we 
ourselves shall hear them both, and then do 
exactly as our taste inclines. The class 
who most strenuously advocate the grains, 
however, have begun to have dissensions 
within themselves; for there are those of 
them who throw doubt upon the sanctity 
of oatmeal, pronounce it irritating, indi- 
gestible, altogether dyspepsia - producing, 
apt to create skin disease and nurture nat- 
ural cantankerousness; and there are even 
those to be found who dare to rehabilitate 
the long-scorned pie, asserting that if it is 
the vulgar and common dish of the rustic, 
so much the better for the rustic; it should 
also be the common dish of the urban, made 
and served with urban refinements, and 
that if it afforded inspiration to EMERSON, it 
shall at any rate afford nourishment to them- 
selves. 

What astonishment would not some of 
the new notions of diet give our grand- 
parents could they revisit our dining-rooms, 
or look down with seeing eyes from their 
portraits on the walls there! They would 
be amused to see the dandelion, for exam- 
ple, that in their own day had solid boiling 
with a piece of pork, now served, with no 
boiling at all, as a salad, and still more 
amused to be told that the seed of the weed 
is sown in cultivated garden beds and the 











thing raised as a crop, instead of being uni- 
versally dug in the pastures and by the 
way-sides with a sharp knife by urchins 
selling their basketfuls from house to 
house, and more even than that, that it is 
raised in hot-houses under glass and found 
profitable. And what would they say to 
the tomato with all its scarlet and orange 
hues, to snails in open market, to bears’ 
meat in request, and to the flesh of rattle- 
snakes sought after as a table delicacy by 
those of cosmopolitan tastes without preju- 
dice? 

But whatever variation there is in the 
dietetic tastes and principles of the present 
generation as regards those who have al- 
ready reached or nearly reached maturity, 
all the schools are drawing nearer together 
as regards the food of children, and are 
coming to consider it a matter of moment 
that grains and vegetable substances should 
enter largely into their nourishment, be- 
lieving that the heating properties of what 
is called a stronger diet are more or less in- 
jurious, that milk in quantity is as good as 
meat, if not better than meat, and that 
bran-containing food is necessary to the 
creation of their teeth. 

The American tooth, the dentists tell us, 
is something fast disappearing. What is to 
take its place they leave to conjecture. 
Whether a toothless race is on its way, or 
whether a new animal is to be evolved from 
the present human creature on this conti- 
nent, is perhaps an open question. What- 
ever it is that may come to pass, the fancy 
recoils appalled before the prospect. Chil- 
dren of twelve years often have a hundred 
dollars’ worth of gold in their mouths, oth- 
ers needing as much quite as badly, but un- 
able to afford the outlay; children of six- 
teen often wear complete sets of false teeth ; 
and other children innumerable have teeth 
that are decayed before they penetrate the 
gum, and that have to be filled as soon as 
they are in sight, the crumbling material 
and thin enamel even then giving but little 
to work upon. At first it was thought that 
all this resulted from ignorance, from candy- 
eating, from want of care and cleanliness. 
But it is understood now that in most cases 
the fault is inherent in the quality of the 
tooth, and the only remedy so far suggested 
is a diet calculated with especial reference 
to the making of sound bone. This is sup- 
posed to be found in the coarse grains and 
food of similar character; and the most con- 
firmed beef-eater alive yields to the superi- 
ority at this point of the little kernel of grain 
that feeds his beef itself. 

Many a weary housekeeper and provider 
has been tempted to think it a pity that 
we must needs eat at all, so much care and 
cost and anxiety might then be avoided, so 
much money diverted into other channels, 
pleasanter channels in her view in spite of 





the pleasure afforded by the relish and gusts 
of luscious and dainty morsels; and she looks 
forward to the life to come as one in which 
there can be neither cooking nor marketing. 
In view of the uncertainty as to what it is 
that we ought to eat anyway, with doctors 
disagreeing so, there are not a few of us who 
are half inclined to join with her, not in the 
least agreeing with the dismay of the little 
lad who doubted if he wished to go to hea- 
ven when told there was nothing to eat 
there. Nevertheless, as while we are on 
earth we must eat, whether it is a pity or 
not, some time or other a “mixed commis- 
sion” may sit upon the question and decide 
definitely whether we shall eat fish, flesh, 
fowl, or red herring, fresh vegetables or 
canned goods, and whether much or little, 
seldom or often, of that. It is a distressing 
thing to think we may be cutting short our 
lives in the very act of endeavoring to pro- 
long them, that our best-loved potation may 
be but poison in disguise, and that the dish 
we fondly set aside for future delectation is 
no better than the manna that the Israelites 
saved overnight. Sometimes, in this view, 
one fancies there are certain mitigations of 
barbarism that lend it a dull sort of attrac- 
tion; the South-sea Islander does not con- 
cern himself as to whether he shall eat his 
missionary or not, or how he shall eat him; 
the only question about it that disturbs him 
is whether he will get him or not. It is pos- 
sible that civilization has been much too gen- 
erous to us, and if we had not such a plenty 
and plethora of food to choose from, we 
should not be in such a dilemma about 
choosing. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE ALLEGED INTELLECTUAL DIS- 
APPEARANCE OF WOMEN. 
T is a curious fact that it is harder, even now, 
to raise money for the higher education of 
young women than of young men. Professor 
Faweett and his wife pointed this out long since 
in England, and it is the same with America, To 
those who have is given—what is done for young 
men is done eagerly and profusely, almost forced 
upon them ; what is done for young women comes 
grudgingly. In the university town where I live 
it is found far easier to obtain additional funds 
for the already disproportionate endowments for 
young men than to raise far smaller amounts for 
women. Whenever the president of the univer- 
sity asks for an additional hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a new building, he soon has it. Three 
such buildings, each costing more than that 
amount (the Gymnasium, the Law School, and 
the Physical Laboratory) have been built in this 
way, in close neighborhood to one another, within 
a few years—each the gift of one man. But 
when the modest little “ Annex,” with its fifty 
women as students, has the very most suitable 
house in all Cambridge offered to it for twenty 
thousand dollars, it evidently seems to the ladies 
of the committee quite a serious task to raise 
it; and the same thing is going on all over the 
country. 

How shall we explain this wide difference? It 
does not altogether lie, I suspect, in the selfish- 
ness of the male sex—a fact on which, as I have 
always thought, Stuart Mill puts too much stress 
in his Subjection of Woman. It does not rest 
exclusively on the opinion that the intellects of 
women, at least in early life, are inferior. It 
lies rather in the impression that thosé intellects, 
however active in school days, have a way of dis- 
appearing later, or becoming dormant, especially 
in case of marriage. The indifference to woman’s 
education comes from the suspicion that it would 
not be of much permanent use to the human race 
if she hadit. Even at this day, in some of the most 
intellectual nations of the world, notably in Ger- 
many, the thought would be utterly scouted that 
the world would derive any such benefit from the 
training of women as from that of men. The 
same impression still lingers here, and it has hith- 
erto been hard to remove, because those who in- 
sisted on it were until lately in the majority, and 
so could prevent the only method by which their 
theory could be refuted—practical experiment. 

It is only by watching for a generation or two 
the effect of the trials already made that the mat- 
ter can pass beyond the stage of experiment ; and 
this transition is now being rapidly made. The 
old theory was that women, even if well educated, 
soon passed into a state of intellectual extinction 
through marriage. As Emerson prettily says: 

“* Where is now the lovely hoyden ? 
Disappeared in blessed wife, 
Servant to a wooden cradle, 

Living in a baby’s life.” 
But if it can be shown that even where this sus- 
pension of external activity occurs, it is no real 
break in a woman’s mental career, and that at 
the end of forty years our women graduates have 
something to show in the way of intellectual re- 
sult, then the wisdom of their education is vindi- 
cated. Let me show, by a single group of in- 
stances, what I mean. 

It happened to me in early life to become the 
resident of an old-fashioned Massachusetts town 
where a new free school, in the nature of an 
academy, had just been founded. The money had 
been left for the education of “ youth,” and there 
had been great discussion, and finally a lawsuit, 
to decide whether “ youth” included girls or not. 
It being settled that it did, they had equal advan- 
tages in the new school, which, though only par- 
tially co-educational, gave precisely the same ad- 
vantages to the two sexes. The principal was a re- 
markable teacher—the late William H.Wells, who 
died at Chicago; and he had another remarkable 





teacher as an assistant—the late Miss Marianne 
Shaw, who died, after a brilliant educational ca- 
reer, at Providence, Rhode Island. It so happen- 
ed that among the first pupils of this school there 
was a group of young girls whom I knew inti- 
mately; and as I have always continued to know 
them, it is easy at a distance of nearly forty years 
to sum up their lives thus far, and see if the com- 
munity made any intellectual gain through the 
decision of the courts on that occasion that the 
word “youth” might apply to women. I shall 
state their careers just as they have been, pointing 
out that these are not selected instances, but a 
natural group that I happened to know. 

The first of these young girls, and one of the 
most gifted, married early and died young. The 
second was also married, and is now one of the 
best-known authors of her sex in the country, and 
an occasional contributor to Harper’s Bazar. The 
third was also married, and as her children grew 
up around her she resolved to teach them herself, 
and thus formed a private school for them and oth- 
ers; she has published several eminently original 
books on education, besides two volumes of poems. 
The fourth was married, and lived for years on 
the Pacific Coast, since returning from which she 
has written the most delightful and suggestive 
book in reference to that region that I have ever 
read. The fifth remained unmarried, and has 
for years had pupils from various regions at her 
own pleasant home, sometimes exerting great in- 
fluence on those whom others had found hard to 
manage, besides writing several educational books 
of great value. The sixth, who had less marked 
intellectual taste than the others, was married 
early, and spent most of her life in a Western 
city, where she made her home the centre of a 
cultivated and agreeable society through her mu- 
sical accomplishments, with which her duties as 
wife and mother never interfered. This is the 
group of young girls whom I happened to know, 
nearly forty years ago, in that school. The boys 
in the school turned out well, of course, and some 
of them were distinguished; but I have never 
been able to find out that any half-dozen of them 
did better than these girls. I am very sure that 
no half-dozen taken at random out of my class in 
Harvard College did so well, and I can not claim 
that any selected six accomplished more. If this 
is the result, at long range, of a single case in 
which young women were allowed a fair chance, 
why not give them a fair chance all the time? 


i Be: 





ROMAN COURT ETIQUETTE. 
IL. 

PRESENTATION at court is followed on the 
4 subsequent Monday by a grand card of invi- 
tation to the court ball, which takes place on Tues- 
day evening. The presentee must, however, leave 
her card early on Monday for the Marchesa Villa- 
marina at the Quirinal. The court ball is by far 
the finest spectacle which is presented to the vis- 
itor in Rome, for it is in the most magnificent 
ball-room, and the Roman ladies wear all their 
jewels, which are the finest in the world. The 
men are covered with orders, and the army 
and the Parliament are all represented. For 
this ball the presentee makes the handsomest 
toilette which her taste will suggest, and goes 
punctually at half past nine again to the Quirinal. 
This time the grand staircase is illuminated by 
the electric light ; long rows of camellias and roses 
einbellish the staircase; the household troops, 
gigantic men in brass cuirass and helmet, make 
the scene glitter; and the servants, in scarlet 
liveries with powdered hair, fill the antecham- 
bers; a vast and splendid hall, as large as Trini- 
ty Church, hung with tapestries, filled with statues, 
and frescoed by immortal hands, is thrown open 
for a cloak-room. Through this and several 
apartments the lady takes her way. An official 
relieves her of her card of invitation, which she 
has been told to bring with her, and gives her a 
pretty souvenir of the occasion, an “ order of the 
dance” in searlet, gold, and pearl, in shape of a 
royal crown, A gentleman covered with orders, 
the Marchese della Stufa, steps forward and of 
fers his arm, and conducts her to the throne-room, 
where she seats herself on a red sofa directly op- 
posite the throne, on which presently the Queen 
will seat herself. 

The throne-room is a fine, large, beautifully 
proportioned apartment, with a raised gallery for 
musicians at one end. The throne (two chairs 
surmounted with crowns) stands on an elevated 
dais, over which hangs a magnificent canopy, em- 
broidered with the royal arms of Savoy, a crown, 
and the monogram of the Queen. At the right 
of the Queen extend the sofas to be occupied by 
the ambassadresses ; on the left, those where sit 
the ladies of the court; in front, the invited 
guests; while behind them stand the gentlemen, 
a motley crowd of army and navy uniforms, and 
the Deputies, ete., ete. Near the throne stand 
the diplomates, each covered with orders. About 
eleven the band strikes up the Royal March, and 
a door opens, when enter two generals in full 
uniform, the gentlemen of the household, the 
King and Queen. All the ladies rise and courte- 
sy low. It is a splendid and a flashing picture : 
diamonds glisten, the fair white necks gleam like 
a swan’s plumage, and the brocades rustle. Ev- 
ery one remains standing while the Queen, leav- 
ing the King’s arm, makes four courtesies—one 
to the ambassadresses, one to the ambassadors, 
another to the ladies of her court, a fourth to 
her guests. She then motions to the Count 
Gianotti, the Master of Ceremonies, that she will 
dance ; and he brings to her the Baron Kendel, 
the German ambassador, highest in rank as the 
oldest ambassador in service, and a royal qua- 
drille is formed. No one stands beside her, but 
opposite to her is the Marchesa Villamarina, with 
the next ambassador in rank. On the sides the 
ministers and ambassadors dance with the court 
ladies. 

The famous orator and Prime Minister Man- 
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cini, bent double with infirmity, was compelled 
by court etiquette to dance with an Ambassa- 
dress; that is, to walk through the quadrille, 
Perhaps the poor old man would not have fore- 
gone this honor for much, He was the tutor of 
the King, and enjoys his full confidence and hon- 
or, and loves him with the greatest ardor. “A 
noble boy, a courageous man, a loyal king,” he 
says of his royal pupil. 

And, one may ask, what becomes of the King 
on these occasions ? 

Umberto I. does not like society or amuse- 
ments. Asmall, dark man, with a fine kingly bear- 
ing, and the splendid black flashing eves of his 
race, he stands aside, letting the Queen do all the 
social work. He talks a little to a gentleman of 
the court, or perhaps speaks to a lady of high 
rank, or to a diplomatist. Etiquette forbids any 
one speaking to him, and as he has no great pow- 
er of conversation, he generally stands silent, and 
looking very much bored. Then he rouses him- 
self, and talks to one of his officers. At the ball 
at the German Embassy he spoke to a lady, and 
described himself as a “fish out of water” in a 
ball-room, for he never dances, and has the dis- 
like of society which was so strong in his father, 
The gentlemen of his household speak sometimes 
rather amusingly of their desire to go to the thea- 
tre or opera when he will not go, but keeps them 
at home to talk to him of polities, the hunt—of 
which he is very fond—or of horses and driving. 
But he is a loyal, brave, and honorable king, 
adored by his people, particularly since his devo- 
tion to the cholera patients at Naples. He has 
the splendid courage of his race, and he looks 
“every inch a king.” 

The company at a court ball remain standing 
while the Queen dances ; after that they are privi- 
leged to resume their seats, and the Count Gianot- 
ti bows to some young couples, indicating that 
dancing can become general. The Queen moves 
from the throne, and seats herself amongst the am- 
bassadresses, the faithful Villamarina attending 
her, and watching for the slightest motion of her 
little hand, which summons the lady-in-waiting. 
Quite unknown to the guests, this royal hostess is 
distinguishing some one or two ladies for especial 
courtesy; they find it out only when the Count 
Gianotti, or the Marchese della Stufa, or the Com- 
mandatore Peruzzi, comes to take them to supper, 
or to dance with them, or leads them up for a royal 
bow. The whole entertainment, including the 
supper, which is superbly lavish and elegant, and 
admirably served, has about it an ease and an 
absence of restraint which is not observable at 
the court of England. 

Royalty never sups in public ; the Queen’s sup- 
per is served in her own apartments. About 
two o'clock she seemed to have melted away, re- 
tiring quietly. Dancing went on until four, but 
the gracious presence which had lighted up the 
ball had vanished long before. 

The Queen’s dress on the oceasion of the court 
ball was regal. She wore a purple velvet robe 
with long train embroidered with gold, This 
outer dress was the reddish-purple of the cycla- 
men, and fell over a white satin petticoat, deeply 
trimmed with antique lace. At her shoulder and 
down at her side were blue feathers, this singular 
contrast of color being very becoming. On her 
head she wore a magnificent crown of diamonds 
two inches high, which rayed off into pearls. On 
her neck was a net-work of diamonds which cov- 
ered it like a cape, and high around the throat a 
collarette of pearls, clasped by a huge sapphire. 
At her corsage she wore a Sévigné of diamonds, 
which fell from the neck to the point of her cor- 
sage, looking like a water-fall. These jewels are 
bevond anything splendid; the English Queen 
has nothing like them. On her arm she wore 
bracelets of turquoises, which matched her blue 
feathers. Her dresses, although décolleté, are not 
too low, nor are her short sleeves exaggerated. 
The whole costume, although as splendid and as 
royal a8 the resources of velvet and lace and jew- 
els and accessories can make it, is still always 
subservient to the woman, and marks, as does ev- 
ery action of her life, the cultivated mind, the 
exquisite taste, and the lovely character of Mar- 
guerite of Savoy. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GRENADINE 


RENADINE dresses—black, white, and col- 

ored—remain in favor, nothwithstanding the 
fancy for lace and canvas toilettes. The bro- 
caded grenadines are most used with satin figures 
of odd designs on open lace-like grounds ; blocks, 
intricate outline figures, stripes, and flower pat- 
terns are preferred to the large spreading vines 
and Spanish lace designs worn last year. The 
frisé velvet figures in small roses, buds, and con- 
volvuli placed close together on saiin grenadines 
are very effective for parts of the dress. Beaded 
grenadines are also liked for parts of black dress- 
es, and these have often two other fabrics com- 
bined with them, either lace and plain sewing- 
silk grenadine, or else the brocaded satin grena- 
dine with merely trimmings of lace. The basque 
and draperies are made of the satin-figured gren- 
adines, with a vest and front breadth of beaded 
grenadine put on smooth and plain, with a nar- 
row jabot of French lace at each side of the vest 
and front breadth. The side breadths of the 
skirt are each covered by three pleats of the 
grenadine; these pleats are very broad, but are 
not deeply lapped. The drapery at the top of the 
front of the skirt is very short, and may be in 
three curves, that in the middle being slightly 
deeper than those on the sides; or there may be 
one deeper-curved drapery on the right side, and 
a very short festooned piece like a lambrequin on 
the left. The crossed scarf draperies are still 
much used for grenadine dresses. The back dra- 
pery is made of two long breadths laid in bouf- 
fant puffs at the top, and widened below by a fan- 
pleating set in under the puff. At the foot on 
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the foundation skirt is a narrow pleated frill of 
the grenadine, on which the pleats and drapery 
fall, almost concealing it. 


LACE FLOUNCES. 


Flounces of lace are the only flounces on elab- 
orate grenadine dresses, and when these are used 
they are in such numbers that they are more like- 
a combination fabric than a trimming. Wide 
lace flounces are arranged in lengthwise curves, 
only slightly gathered across from the hips on 
the right down to the foot on the left side; still 
others form lengthwise panels, and the old fash- 
ion’ remains of gathering them in straight rows 
across the front and side breadths below the 
drapery. Very simple grenadines of small ar- 
mure patterns or of sewing-silk grenadine have 
the skirt in fine lengthwise pleats after having 
been tucked across, and this pleating may be 
edged with lace. French lace imitating Chan- 
tilly designs is most used on black grenadines. 
The foundation of all grenadine dresses is now 
silk, since there are good silks for this purpose 
to be had for 60 or 75 cents a yard; this makes 
a skirt that will wear as long as the grenadine, 
while silk serge for the basque lining costs from 
80 cents to $1 a yard. 


CANVAS GRENADINES. 


The large-meshed canvas grenadines are worn 
again for the entire dress, and are trimmed with 
jet galloon and lace. These useful dresses are 
liked by elderly ladies who do not care for nov- 
elties. They are made with a polonaise for those 
who are stout, and with a shirred basque for 
slender figures. The polonaise falls open in a 
long point on each side, and may be simply 
hemmed and tucked, or the finish may be a frill 
of lace. The back is cut off just below the tour- 
nure, and the full drapery is added there in 
curves and pleats. Another revival of an old 
fashion is that of using lace insertion with alter- 
nate strips of grenadine for forming the basque, 
sleeves, and apron drapery of a plain grenadine 
skirt; this is done with French insertion and 
canvas grenadine. The velvet-figured grenadines 
are so heavy-looking that they are little used ex- 
cept in stripes of velvet with wide canvas stripes 
between, 


WHITE AND COLORED GRENADINES. 


More youthful dresses are made of cream white 
grenadine with satin surface, on which are bro- 
caded flowers in open lace-like meshes, with 
threads of color—red, blue, or yellow—seen in 
the flower. There are also pure white grenadines, 
called ribbon grenadines, that show narrow open 
stripes beside satin or repped stripes like narrow 
ribbons. These have a basque made over a low 
silk lining, and the sleeves are not lined. The 
grenadine in front is gathered to the plain back 
in the shoulder seams, and this fullness is laid in 
pleats below the bust, extending to a point. This 
leaves a V-shaped neck, which is filled in with 
Valenciennes lace laid in a puff and frill, and 
fastened on the bust with loops of narrow satin 
ribbon. The skirt has scarfs draped across the 
front, and pointed back drapery of many pleats, 
finished merely with a hem. Across the front 
and sides of the skirt below the scarfs are four 
finely pleated frills of the grenadine, with satin 
ribbon stitched on the edges. 

Chartreuse green, écru, lavender, and brown 
are the colors seen in brocaded satin grenadines. 
Very distinguished-looking dresses are made of 
the new shade of green grenadine trimmed with 
black thread lace, insertions of the same lace, 
and much wide green velvet ribbon. Such a 
dress should be made over green satin. Two 
black lace flounces are put across the front of 
the skirt and four flounces on the back breadths. 
A deep apron of the green grenadine is made of 
two breadths that have black lace set on each 
edge (like insertion) down the middle of the front, 
and the scalloped edges of this lace should rest 
on a band of green velvet ribbon; this is sewed 
permanently to the skirt above the lace flounces, 
and is caught in high loops on the hips. Two 
breadths quite separate form open pointed dra- 
pery behind, and are bordered with velvet ribbon 
and lace; the black lace flounces show in the 
space between. The grenadine basque has lace 
and velvet arranged in V shape in front and back ; 
the sleeves are finished with frills of lace, and 
there is a double fall of lace on the basque at the 
back, with loops and forked ends of velvet ribbon 
set amid the gathers. The bonnet for this dress 
is of black lace, trimmed with green velvet and 
pale yellow roses. 


THE ROMAN CORSAGE, 


A very gay corsage made of wide Roman sash- 
es is worn by young ladies to brighten up skirts 
of white or black lace, and give variety to their 
toilettes by having this extra bodice to change 
with the lace basque that belongs to the skirts, 
This is a tight-fitting round waist with V neck, 
made of the sashes arranged with the stripes go- 
ing across. The sleeves are of lace to suit the 
skirts, and there is a full sash and back drapery 
in the pretty Roman coloring; the pale sashes 
with blue, pink, and white bars are worn by 
blondes, while those who are darker choose the 
deeper colors with brighter red, green, and black 
stripes. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Ladies who study economy in dress know the 
value of the checked and striped Louisines, and 
do not relinquish them for more perishable nov- 
elties. These twilled silks are durable and cool, 
and do not entail laundry bills, though they ean 
be cleaned by professional scourers. They are 
chosen in checks or bars of red with blue, éeru 
with brown, or green with red, and are trimmed 
with a vest, collar, cuffs, and bows of velvet. The 
striped Louisines also make up prettily in two 
shades of blue or of gray or brown, in combina- 
tion with some plain surah. The India silks are, 





however, the favorite for summer wear, as they 
are more serviceable than the French foulards, 
and are sold as low as 60 or 75 cents a yard. 
When intended for morning and day wear these 
are chosen in dark colors, and made up without 
lace or velvet, having merely frills of the silk or 
tucked pleatings, and some ribbon loops for trim- 
ming. An excellent design for such dresses is 
given on the first page of Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
XVIII. Dark blue, olive, and wine-color are the 
choice for these dresses. If it is necessary 
that they have more trimming, a panel of velvet 
is placed down the left side, and a narrow vest 
in the basque, with satin drops or balls falling 
on each side of the velvet. To be still more 
showy, lace is used to edge the velvet, and this 
lace should be white or cream-color, according to 
the tint of the figure in the silk. The étamine 
lace with square canvas-like meshes, with figures 
like embroidery, is very effective on these dresses. 

Oriental lace is also used in the new and heavy 
designs that look like cords put in braid pat- 
terns. Valenciennes is the favorite trimming 
lace for the light green, cream, or rose pink 
China silks, and for the India silks that have 
cream grounds, with red, blue, or green figures, 
or with flowers that combine all these colors. 
Such dresses have one or two lace flounces around 
the foot of the skirt, and successive rows of the 
flounces pass up one side to the hip, and are laid 
on dark silk, either red, blue, or olive green. The 
skirt is then formed by gathering the breadths 
slightly at the lower end, sewing thei to the top 
of the flounces, where they droop slightly, and 
then draping them above in curved tabliers for 
the front, and in straight long full breadths be- 
hind, The wrinkled front breadths can be held 
in place by velvet ribbon bows set on at inter- 
vals, and these bows trim the corsage on the 
breast, the sleeves, and the back of the basque. 
For the waist of such a dress a stylish model 
will be found in the “ basque corsage” illustrated 
on page 381 of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XVIIL  An- 
other fancy of the season is to make a corsage 
like this illustration of piece lace, either cream 
white or black, with revers of colored velvet, and 
wear it with various skirts of white muslin, silks, 
or lace. The changeable surahs are the novel- 
ties in summer silks, but they do not find favor 
here, though very largely imported; they are 
made up with insertions of black lace, and have 
flounces of lace to match with scalloped edges. 
The round gathered waist is of lengthwise bands 
of lace and surah, and the apron drapery is cor- 
respondingly striped. 





VEILING AND MOHAIR DRESSES. 


The sheer wool fabrics known as veiling now 
come in qualities to suit all purses; those at 50 
cents to 75 cents a yard are double width, and 
only eight yards are required to make simple and 
graceful dresses. Lavender, pale blue, rose, and 
cream white are the choicest colors for these 
dresses, and a pretty fancy is to trim them with 
many rows of the white satin ribbons that are 
now sold by the piece at very low prices. These 
white rows or bands are used as borders, and are 
very effective on light blue, pearl, or white veil- 
ings. The skirt may have a pleating at the foot 
with three or four rows of the ribbon upon it, but 
plain skirts are used also with satin ribbon bor- 
ders; these are simply straight breadths sewed 
to a foundation skirt just high enough for the 
top to be concealed by the long drapery. This 
drapery is also a straight piece, taken the length 
of the fabric, without seams, caught up on the 
left side to the hip, or left open on that side (and 
trimmed up with rows of ribbon) in the way illus- 
trated in the bordered wool costume shown on 
page 365 of Bazar No. 23, Vol. XVIIL; a pattern 
of this is given in the Supplement, and this model 
is similar to many long over-skirts that are find- 
ing great favor, and will probably be a prevail- 
ing style in the autumn for wool dresses. White 
veiling, bordered with stripes of navy blue, of dark 
red, or of golden brown woven near one selvedge, 
is made up in this way for country toilettes tor 
midsummer, 

Among other inexpensive fabrics are the white 
mohairs with small figures of olive green, dull 
red, or blue, sold for 50 or 60 cents a yard. The 
white and olive patterns are made up with a vest 
and skirt panel of olive velvet, and there may be 
folds of white mohair arranged in clusters across 
the velvet. For other mohair dresses there are 
pleated kilt skirts with crossed scarfs at the top, 
long pointed back drapery, and a plain basque, 
without trimming. The Pompadour colors of 
pink with blue are found in figures on these mo- 
hairs, while others have dark green and red fig- 
ures, and are then combined with changeable red 
and green surah. Pearl-colored mohair is pret- 
tily made up with a pleated vest of white canvas, 
and canvas facing on the front and sides of the 
lower skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; Le BouttLLter BROTHERS ; 
Loxp & TayLor; and Stern Brotuers. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue sad death of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Rot- 
TER has filled that bright suburb, Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson, where the Rutrers occupied re- 
cently Mr. Cyrus W. Fre_p’s house, with gloom. 
It is a strange fact that, up to within a short 
time of his decease, the late President of the Cen- 
tral Railroad was supposed to be in much better 
health than usual; at the same time, it was be- 
lieved that Mrs. Rurrer had been cured of ler 
brain malady. Mrs. Rurrer was known among 
her friends as an intelligent, spirited woman, 
with a keen sense of humor and a very gentle 
disposition, 

—Txomas WentwortuH HiIGGINsoN has been 
re-elected President of the Rouud Table Club iu 
Boston for the coming year. 

—Miss Marky ANDERSON will be exhibited on 
canvas at the Royal Academy next year. Mr. 
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BovuentTon is painting her portrait. Miss An- 
DERSON will svon be on her way from London 
to New York. She is to act at one of the thea- 
tres here next September. 

—An interesting double marriage has been 
celebrated this week at Lenox. The brides are 
Miss JULIA APPLETON aud Miss ALICE APPLE- 
TON, of this city. 

—A sagacious writer who has firm faith in the 
superlative beauty of American women, thinks 
also that the women of New York take no pains 
to preserve their youth and good looks. ‘ By 
the time Lent sets in,’’ he declares, * they look 
completely fagged, and faces which ought to be 
flushed with healthful beauty are wan and wrink- 
led, and bodily movements which should be free 
and elastic give evidences of utter weariness. 
Nor do all these young women get in summer 
the relief from social strain which they so much 
need,”? There is some truth in this statement, 
and there is some exaggeration. A day at Je- 
rome Park, or at the Country Club, orat the Stat- 
en Island cricket-grounds, reveals scores of fresh 
and lovely faces. Yet the truth is worth consid- 
eration, since the social life of New York is un- 
questionably a prolonged dissipation, and must 
tell sooner or later upou women who try to live 
up to it. 

—Among the famous European actors who 
intend to visit New York next season are 
CoQugELIN, of the Comédie Francaise, Madame 
Jupic, and SALVINI. 

— Baron Roruscui.p is now the owner of the 
famous jewel-box which was presented, more 
than three centuries ago, to the Duke ALBRECHT 
of Bavaria by the goldsmiths of Nuremberg. 

—Mr. Ceci, NORTHBROOK, who was received 
here with much cordiality not long ago, on the 








strength of his assurance that he was Lord 
NORTHBROOK’S son, managed this deception 
very skillfully. Yet it would not have been 
difficuit to show that such a person as Ceci. 


NORTHBROOK could not possibly exist. Lord 
NORTHBROOK has only one son, who is Viscount 
Banine. If there were a younger son, his name 
would be BARING. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has ne arly two hun- 
dred horses in his stables, many of which were 
presented to him by the Emperors of Russi«, 
Austria, and Germany, and by the Prince of 
Wales. . 

Many of the prominent New York families 
will spend July somewhere on the Hudson or 
on Long Island. Mr, and Mrs. WILLIAM Astor, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Orme WILSON, are now at 
Rhinebeck. Mr. and Mrs. Rospert G. Remsen 
ure at Islip. Mr. and Mrs. VAN RENSSELAEK 
CRrUGER are at Oyster Bay 

—A record of Joun Hakvarp’s birth, parent- 
age, and residence in the parish of St. Saviour, 
England, has been found. This record shows 
that the HARVARD family was broken up during 
the great plague of 1625. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. CaBLeE, the novelist, is now 
disposed to regard himself as a genuine New 
England Yankee who was born accidentally in 
Louisiana. The description is by no means in- 
accurate. 

—Professor GoLDWIN SmitH delivered the 
Class-day address at Cornell University last 
week. His subject was ** British Rule in India.” 

—Mr. WiLiiaM H. VANDERBILT, who returned 
recently from a short trip to Europe, declares 
that he is in fairly good health, although the 
newspapers ure anxious apparently to make 
him as ill as possible. On the way from New 
York to Liverpool Mr. VANDERBILT made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb, who 
were enjoying their honey-moon. * Their af- 
fectionate manner toward one 
VANDERBILT says, ‘‘ amused spectators 
greatly. But it didn’t do, let me tell you, to 
treat them carelessly or jocosely on account of 
their smallness. I learned that speedily, and 
from the bride herself. I was introduced to 
her, and I made some remark about her size. 
Bless me, how she did bridle up! That little 
woman is dignity itself. But I liked her, and 
she has promised to visit us when she comes 
back to America.,’’ 

—The New York Sun happily remarks con- 
cerning the good fortune of one of our popular 
contributors: ** Thousands of children who have 
been delighted by the adventures of Jimmy 
Brown in Harper’s YounG PEeopue will re 
joice to know that Jimmy, in the person ot 
Mr. Wittiam L. ALDEN, has been selected by 
the President to represent this country as Con- 
sul-General at Rome. It is an adwirable selec- 
tion.” 

—Those who follow English fashions closely 
will, of course, give heed to the fact that the 
Prince of Wales no longer wears button-hole 
flowers. 

—General Logan, who visited General GRANT 
recently, believes that the invalid’s malady is 
scrofulous sore throat, and hopes that the phy- 
sicians are mistaken in their diagnosis. The 
Grant family are inclined to favor this hope. 
It is now learned that the GRANTS have died for 
generations of consumption, and that the Gen- 
eral was regarded as a victim to this disease 
when he left West Point. It was predicted then 
that he would certainly die within a year. He 
went to Missouri, bought a saddle-horae, and 
took to the woods. He rode horseback in the 
woods for six months or a year. He strength- 
ened his lungs and bis general health in this 
time. But there was a stubborn sore throat 
from which he did not recover. 

—The ‘** Masque of Painters,’’ planned by the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colors, was one 
of the most brilliant and novel entertainments 
seen of late in London. It culled to mind the 
gallant days of Exizaseta and King James, and 
was all the more interesting because it had been 
deferred a twelvemonth on account of the death 
of the Duke of Albany. As a pageant this 
‘*masque’’ surpassed anything of the kind that 
had preceded it. The whole of the large marble 
building in Piccadilly was thrown open. The 
lower purt of the hall was used for the scenic 
part of the programme, The galleries, hung 
with all the pictures in the present exhibition, 
were used for dancing. Fancy costumes were 
worn by guests. The entertainment, which took 
place in presence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and a distinguished assemblage, opened 








with a series of tableaux illustrating various 
epochs of art. The masque was explained by a 
sequence of verse — very clever and graceful 


verse — written by Mr. Epmunp Gosse. This 
verse was supposed to be delivered by Virwil, 
and perhaps Virgil would not have refused to 
speak the golden language of tue young Eng- 
lish poet. 
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Afternoon Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Canvas in two shades of Havana 
brown, velvet of a darker brown for the 
bodice, and cream lace fichu drapery are 
combined in the costume Fig. 1. A 
large cockade bow of satin ribbon is 
placed upon each broad fold of the pleat- 
ed skirt, and similar bows are used to 
loop the triangular drapery on the front, 
which is of the darker canvas. The 
pointed velvet bodice completes the 
round waist, and receives the ends of the 
lace fichu on the front. 

Fig. 2, a light gray mohair dress, is 
trimmed with white wool lace. 
sive flounces of the lace form a narrow 
tablier on the front of the skirt, on each 
side of which the mohair is mounted in 
broad kilt pleats. A short lace-edged 
scarf is festooned across the top, losing 
itself in the full perpendicular folds in 
which the back is hung. The jacket- 
basque has a white cloth vest, and is 
trimmed with a lace plastron and flat 
borders of lace, 

In Fig. 3 the short Spanish jacket 
with its broad girdle and the over-skirt 
are of dull moyendge blue cashmere, 
with a facing of satin merveilleux on 
the broad revers that turns on each side 
from the open front. The skirt is of 
flowered India silk, with an éeru ground. 
A shirred vest of the same silk is dis- 
played between the open fronts of the 
jacket, 


Succes- 


Lace Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1, a cap of ivory white lace and 
ribbon, is composed of two falls of soft 
wide trimming lace arranged on a net 
foundation, A ribbon bow ornaments 
the front, and strings of narrower ribbon 
are tied across the back. 

The conical cap, Fig. 2, which has a 
high peak at the middle of the front, 
has white lace mounted as a transparent 
upon a frame covered with tinted silk. 
Loops of narrow ribbon in two colors are 
set between the pleats of the lace frill 
that surrounds the edge, and a ribbon 
bow is placed on the front of the crown, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Lace Caps. 
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Big. 1.—Canvas Dress. 


AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Monarr anv Lace Dress. 
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with another of the same kind inside 
the peak of the brim. 





CARRISTON’S GIFT.* 


By HUGH CONWAY, 
Autor or ‘Catitep Back,” Fro, 





Part X. 
TOLD BY PHILIP BRAND, M.D., 
NDON. 
x. 

MUST confess, in spite of my affection 

for Carriston, I felt inclined to rebel 
against the course which matters were 
taking. I was a prosaic, matter-of-fact 
medical man, doing my work to the 
best of my ability, and anxious when that 
work was done that my hours of leisure 
should be as free from worry and care 
as possible. With Carriston’s advent 
several disturbing elements entered into 
my quiet life. 

Let Ralph Carriston be guilty or in- 
nocent of the extraordinary crime which 
his cousin laid at his door, I felt certain 
that he was anxious to obtain possession 
of the supposed lunatic’s person. It 
would suit his purposes for his cousin 
to be proved mad. I did not believe 
that even if the capture was legally ef- 
fected, Carriston’s liberation would be a 
matter of great difficulty so long as he 
remained in his present state of mind ; so 
long as I, a doctor of some standing, 
could go into the witness-box and swear 
to his sanity. But my old dread was al- 
ways with me—the dread that any fur- 
ther shock would overturn the balance 
of his sensitive mind. 

So it was that every hour that Car- 
riston was out of my sight was fraught 
with anxiety. If Ralph Carriston was 
really as unscrupulous as my friend sup- 
posed; if he had really, as seemed al- 
most probable, suborned our agent, he 
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might by some crafty trick obtain the needful cer- 
tifieate, and some day I should come home and 
find Carriston had been removed. In such a case 
I foresaw great trouble and distress. 

Besides, after all that had occurred, it was as 
much as I could do to believe that Carriston was 
not mad, Any doctor who knew what I knew 
would have given the verdict against him. 

After dismissing his visions and hallucinations 
with the contempt which they deserved, the fact 
of a man who was madly, passionately in love with 
a woman, and who believed that she had been 
entrapped and was still kept in restraint, sitting 
down quietly, and letting day after day pass with- 
out making an effort toward finding her, was in 
itself prima facie evidence of insanity. A sane 
man would at once have set all the engines of de- 
tection at work. 

I felt that if once Ralph Carriston obtained 
possession of him he could make out a strong 
case in his own favor, First of all, the proposed 
marriage out of the defendant’s own sphere of 
life; the passing under a false name; the ridicu- 
lous, or apparently ridiculous, accusation made 
against his kinsman; the murderous threats; the 
chastisement of his own paid agent who brought 
him a report which might not seem at all untrue 
to any one who knew not Madeline Rowan. Leav- 
ing out of the question what might be wrung from 
me in cross-examination, Ralph Carriston had a 
strong case, and I knew that, once in his power, 
my friend might possibly be doomed to pass years, 
if not his whole life, under restraint. So I was 
anxious, very anxious, 

And I felt an anxiety, scarcely second to that 
which prevailed on Carriston’s account, as to the 
fate of Madeline. Granting, for sake of argu- 
ment, that Carriston’s absurd conviction that no 
bodily harm had as yet been done her was true, 
I felt sure that she, with her scarcely less sensi- 
tive nature, must feel the separation from her 
lover as much as he himself felt the separation 
from her, Once or twice I tried to comfort my- 
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faith, although he seemed greatly surprised when 
he heard that Carriston knew neither the name 
nor the occupation, in fact, knew nothing concern- 
ing the man who was to be sought for. How- 
ever, as Carriston assured him that finding this 
man would insure the reward as much as if he 
found Madeline, the officer readily promised to 
combine the two tasks, little knowing what 
waste of time any attempt to perform the latter 
must be. 

Two days after this, Carriston came to me. “I 
shall leave you to-morrow,” he said. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 
you leave ?” 

“T am going to travel about. I have no in- 
tention of letting Ralph get hold of me. So I 
mean to go from place to place until I find Made- 
line.” 

“ Be careful,” I urged. 

“T shall be careful enough. IH take care that 
no doctors, surgeons, or even apothecaries get on 
my track. I shall go just as the fit seizes me. 
If I can’t say one day where I shall be the next, 
it will be impossible for that villain to know.” 

This was not a bad argument. In fact, if he 
carried out his resolve of passing quickly from 
place to place, I did not see how he could plan 
anything more likely to defeat the intentions 
with which we credited his cousin. As to his 
finding Madeline by so doing, that was another 
matter, 

His idea seemed to be that chance would soon- 
er or later bring him in contact with the man of 
his dream. However, now that the search had 
been intrusted to the proper persons, his own 
action in the matter was not worth troubling 
about. I gave him many cautions. He was to 
be quiet and guarded in words and manner. He 
was not to converse with strangers. If he found 
himself dogged or watched by any, he was to 
communicate at once with me, But, above all, 
I begged him not to yield again to his mental 
infirmity. The folly of a man who could avoid 
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“AS THE DOOR CLOSED, I HURLED MYSELF AGAINST IT.” 


self with cynicism—tried to persuade myself that 
a young woman could not in our days be spirited 
away—that she had gone by her own free-will— 
that there was a man who had at the eleventh 
hour alienated her affections from Carriston. But 
I could not bring myself to believe this. So I was 
placed between the horns of a dilemma, 

If Madeline had not fled of her own free-will, 
some one must have taken her away, and if so, 
our agent’s report was a coined one, and, if a 
coined one, issued at Ralph’s instance ; therefore, 
Ralph must be the prime actor in the mystery. 

But in sober moments such a deduction seemed 
an utter absurdity. 

Although I have said that Carriston was doing 
nothing toward clearing up the mystery, I wrong 
him in so saying. After his own erratic way, he 
was at work. At such work too! I really lost 
all patience with him. 

He shut himself up in his room, out of which 
he scarcely stirred for three days. By that time 
he had completed a large and beautiful drawing 
of his imaginary man. This he took to a well- 
known photographer’s, and ordered several hun- 
dred small photographs of it to be prepared as 
soon as possible, The minute description which 
he had given me of his fanciful creation was 
printed at the foot of each copy. As soon as the 
first batch of these precious photographs was sent 
home, to my great joy he did what he should have 
done days ago: yielded to my wishes, and put the 
matter into the hands of the police. 

I was glad to find that in giving details of what 
had happened he said nothing about the advisa- 
bility of keeping a watch on Ralph Carriston’s 
proceedings. He did, indeed, offer an absurdly 
large reward for the discovery of the missing girl, 
and, moreover, gave the officer in charge of the 
case a packet of photographs of his phantom 
man, telling him in the gravest manner that he 
knew the original of that likeness had something 
to do with the disappearance of Miss Rowan. 
The officer, who thought the portrait was that of 
a natural being, took his instructions in good 
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it throwing himself into such a state ought to be 
apparent to him, 

“Not oftener than I can help,” was all the 
promise I could get from him. “ But see her I 
must sometimes, or I shall die.” 

I had now given up the combat with his pe- 
culiar idiosynerasy as hopeless. So, with many 
expressions of gratitude on his part, we bade each 
other farewell. 

During his absence he wrote me nearly every 
day, so that I might know his whereabouts in 
case I had any news to communicate. But I 
had none. The police failed to find the slight- 
est clew. I had been called upon by them once 
or twice in order that they might have every 
grain of information I could give. I took the 
liberty of advising them not to waste their time 
in looking for the man, as his very existence 
was problematical. It was but a fancy of my 
friend’s, and not worth thinking seriously about. 
I am not sure but what after hearing this they 
did not think the whole affair was an imagined 
one, and so relaxed their efforts. 

Once or twice, Carriston, happening to be in 
the neighborhood of London, came to see me, 
and slept the night at my house. He also had 
no news to report. Still, he seemed hopeful as 
ever. 

The weeks went by until Christmas was over 
and the New Year begun; but no sign, word, or 
trace of Madeline Rowan. “I have seen her,” 
wrote Carriston, “several times. She is in the 
same place—unhappy, but not ill-treated.” 

Evidently his hallucinations were still in full 
force. 

* * * * * * 

At first I intended that the whole of this tale 
should be told by myself; but upon getting so 
far it struck me that the evidence of another 
actor, who played an important part in the drama, 
would give certain occurrences to the reader at 
first instead of at second hand, so I wrote to 
my friend Dick Fenton, of Frenchay, Gloucester- 
shire, and begged him, if he found himself capa- 











“SHADING THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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ble of so doing, to put in simple narrative form 
his impressions of certain events which happened 
in January, 1866—events in which we two were 
concerned. He has been good enough to comply 
with my request. His communication follows, 


Part KI. 
TOLD BY RICHARD FENTON, ESQUIRE, OF 
FRENCHAY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
I, 

As my old friend Phil Brand has asked me to 
do this, | suppose I must—Brand is a right good 
fellow, and a clever fellow, but has plenty of 
crotchets of his own. The worst I know of him 
is that he insists upon having his own way with 
people. With those who differ from him he is 
as obstinate as a mule. Anyhow, he has always 
had his own way with me. This custom, so far 
as I am concerned, commenced years ago, when 
we were boys at school together, and I have 
never been able to shake off the bad habit of 
giving into him. He has promised to see that 
my Queen’s English is presentable; for, to tell 
the truth, I am more at home across country 
than across foolseap, and my fingers know the 
feel of the reins or the trigger better than that 
of the pen. 

All the same I hope he won’t take too many 
liberties with my style, bad though it may be; 
for old Brand at times is apt to get—well, a bit 
prosy. To hear him on the subject of hard work 
and the sanctity thereof approaches the sublime ! 

What freak took me to the little God-forsaken 
village of Midcombe in the depth of winter is en- 
tirely between myself and my conscience. The 
cause, having no bearing upon the matters I am 
asked to tell you about, is no one’s business but 
mine. I will only say that now I would not stay 
in such a place at such a time of the year for 
the sake of the prettiest girl in the world, let 
alone the bare chance of meeting her once or 
twice. But one’s ideas change. I am now a good 
bit older, ride some two stone heavier, and have 
been married ever so many years. Perhaps, aft- 
er all, as I look back I can find some excuse for 
being such an ass as to endure for more than a 
fortnight all the discomforts heaped upon me in 
that little village inn. 








WITH ONE HAND, I CAREFULLY COMPARED IT 


SLEEPER.” 





A man who sojourns in such a hole as Mid- 
combe must give some reason for doing so. My 
ostensible reason was hunting. I had a horse 
with me, and a second-rate subscription pack of 
slow-going mongrels did meet somewhere in tle 
neighborhood, so no one could gainsay my ex- 
planation. But if hunting was my object, I got 
precious little of it. A few days after my arrival 
a bitter, biting frost set in—a frost as black as 
your hat, and as hard as nails, Yet still I staid 
on, 

From private information received —no mat- 
ter how, when, or where—I knew that some peo 
ple in the neighborhood had organized a party to 
go skating on a certain day at Lilymere, a fine 
sheet of water some distance from Mideombe. I 
guessed that some one whom I particularly de- 
sired to meet would be there, and as the skating 


at Lilymere was free to any one who chose to 
take the trouble of getting to such an out-of-the- 
way place, I hired a horse and an apology for a 
dog-cart, and at ten in the morning started to 


drive the twelve miles to the pond. I took no 
one with me. I had been to Lilymere once bi 
fore, in bright summer weather, so fancied I 


knew the way well enough. 

The sky when I started was cloudy; the wind 
was chopping round in a way which made the ef- 
fete rustic old hostler predict a change of wea- 
ther. He was right. Before I had driven two 
miles, light snow began to fall; and by the time I 
reached a wretched little wayside inn, about a 
mile from the Mere, a film of white covered the 
whole country. I stabled my horse as well as [ 
could, then, taking my skates with me, walked 
down to the pond. 

Now whether I had mistaken the day, or wheth- 
er the threatening fall of snow had made cer- 
tain people change their minds, I don’t know; 
but, to my annoyance and vexation, no skaters 
were to be seen, and, moreover, the uncut, white 
surface told me that none had been on the pond 
that morning. Still, hoping they might come in 
spite of the weather, I put on my skates and went 
outside-edging and grape-vining all over the place. 
But as there was no person in particular—in fact, 
no one at all—to note my powers, I soon got 
tired. It was, indeed, dreary, dreary work. but 
I waited and hoped until the snow came down 
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so fast and furiously that I felt sure that wait- 
ing was in vain, and that I had driven to Lily- 
mere for nothing. 

Back I went to the little inn, utterly disgust- 
ed with things in general, and feeling that to 
break some one’s head would be a relief to me 
in my present state of mind. Of course a sen- 
sible man would at once have got his horse be- 
tween the shafts and driven home. But what- 
ever I may be now, in those days I was not a 
sensible man—Brand will, I know, cordially in- 
dorse this remark, The accommodation of the 
inn was not such as to induce one to linger with- 
in its precincts; but the fire was a right good 
one, and a drink, which I skillfully manufactured 
out of some hot beer, not to be despised, and 
proved warming to the body and soothing to the 
ruffled temper. So I lingered over the big fire 
until I began to feel hungry, and upon the land- 
Jady assuring me that she could cook a rasher, de- 
cided it would be wiser to stay where I was until 
the violence of the snow-storm was over; for com- 
ing down it was now, and no mistake! 

And it kept on coming down. About half past 
three, when I sorrowfully decided I was bound 
to make a move, it was snowing faster than ever. 
I harnessed my horse, and laughing at the old 
woman’s dismal prophecy that I should never 
get to Midcombe in such weather, gathered up 
the reins, and away I went along the white road. 

I thought I knew the way well enough. In 
fact, I had always prided myself upon remember- 
ing any road once driven over by me; but does 
any one who has not tried it really know how a 
heavy fall of snow changes the aspect of the 
country, and makes landmarks snares and delu- 
sions? I learnt all about it then, once and for 
all. I found, also, the snow lay much deeper 
than I thought could possibly be in so short a 
time, and it still fell in a manner almost blind- 
ing. Yet 1 went on bravely and merrily for some 
miles. Then came a bit of uncertainty— 

Which of those two roads was the right one ? 
This one, of course—no, the other. There was 
no house near; no one was likely to be passing 
in such weather, so I was left to exercise my free, 
unbiassed choice—a privilege I would willingly 
have dispensed with. However, I made the best 
selection I could, and followed it for some two 
miles. Then I began to grow doubtful, and soon 
persuading myself that I was on the wrong track, 
retraced my steps. I was by this time something 
like a huge white plaster-of-Paris figure, and the 
snow which had accumulated on the old dog-cart 
made it run heavier by half a ton, more or less. 
By the time 1 came to that unlucky juncture of 
roads at which my misfortunes began, it was al- 
most dark ; the sky as black as a tarpaulin, yet 
sending down the white feathery flakes thicker 
and faster than ever, I felt inclined to curse my 
folly in attempting such a drive, at any rate I 
blamed myself for not having started two or 
three hours earlier. I'll warrant that steady-go- 
ing old Brand never had to accuse himself of 
such foolishness as mine. 

Well, I took the other road; went on some 
way; came to a turning which I seemed to re- 
member, and, not without misgivings, followed 
it. My misgivings increased when, after a little 
while, I found the road grew full of ruts, which 
the snow and the darkness quite concealed from 
me until the wheels got into them. Evidently I 
was wrong again. I was just thinking of making 
the best of my way out of this rough and unfre- 
quented road, when—there, I don’t know how it 

_ happened, such things seldom occur to me—a 
stumble, a fall on the part of my tired horse sent 
me flying over the dash-board, with the only con- 
soling thought that the reins were still in my 
hand, 

Luckily the snow had made the falling pretty 
soft. I soon picked myself up and set about 
estimating damages. With some difficulty I got 
the horse out of the harness and then felt free 
to inspect the dog-cart. Alas! after the manner 
of the two-wheel kind whenever a horse thinks 
fit to fall, one shaft had snapped off like a carrot; 
so here was I, five miles apparently from any- 
where, in the thick of a blinding snow-storm, left 
standing helpless beside a jaded horse and a 
broken cart—lI should like to know what Brand 
would have done under the circumstances. 

As for me, I reflected for some minutes—re- 
flection in a snow-storm is weary work. I rea- 
soned, I believe, logically, and at last came to 
this decision; I would follow the road. If, as I 
suspected, it was but a cart track, it would prob- 
ably soon lead to a habitation of some kind. 
Anyway, I had better try a bit farther. I took 
hold of the wearied horse, and with snow under 
my feet, snow-flakes whirling round me, and a 
wind blowing right into my teeth, struggled on. 

It was a journey! I think I must have been 
three-quarters of an hour going about a quarter 
of a mile. I was just beginning to despair, when 
I saw a welcome gleam of light. I steered to- 
ward it, fondly hoping that my troubles were at 
an end. I found the light stole through the ill- 
fitting window-shutters of what seemed, so far as 
I could make out in the darkness, to be a small 
farm-house. Tying to a gate the knotted reins 
by which I had been leading the horse, I stag- 
gered up to the door and knocked loudly. Upon 
my honor, until I leant against that door-post I 
had no idea how tired I was—until that moment 
I never suspected that the finding of speedy 
shelter meant absolutely saving my life. Cover- 
ed from head to foot with snow, my hat crushed 
in, I must have been a pitiable object. 

No answer came to my first summons. It was 
only after a second and more imperative applica- 
tion of my heel that the door deigned to give way 
a few inches. Through the aperture a woman’s 
voice asked who was there. 

“Let me in,” I said. “I have missed my way 
to Midcombe. My horse has fallen. You must 
give me shelter for the night. Open the door, 
and let me in.” 

“Shelter! You can’t get sheltered here, mis- 





ter,” said a man’s gruff voice. “This ain’t an 
inn, so you’d best be off, and go elsewhere.” 

“But I must come in,” I said, astounded at 
such inhospitality; “I can’t go a step farther. 
Open the door at once !” 

“You be d—d,” said the man. 
house, not yours.” 

“But, you fool, I mean to pay you well for 
your trouble. Don’t you know it means death 
wandering about on such a night as this? Let 
me in !” 

“ You won’t come in here,” was the brutal and 
boorish reply. The door closed. 

That I was enraged at such incivility may be 
easily imagined; but if I said I was thoroughly 
frightened, I believe no one would be surprised. 
As getting into that house meant simply life or 
death te me, into that house I determined to get, 
by door or window, by fair means or by foul. So, 
as the door closed, I hurled myself against it 
with all the might I could muster. Although I 
ride much heavier now than I did then, all my 
weight at that time was bone and muscle. The 
violence of my attack tore from the lintel the 
staple which held the chain; the door went back 
with a bang, and I fell forward into the house, 
fully resolved to stay there whether welcome or 
unwelcome. 


“Tis my 


IL 

The door through which I had burst like a bat- 
tering-ram opened straight into a sort of kitchen, 
so although I entered in a mést undignified way, 
in fact on my hands and knees, I was well-estab- 
lished in the centre of the room before the man 
and woman emerged from behind the door, where 
my successful assault had thrown them. I stood 
up and faced them. They were a couple of ordi- 
nary, respectably attired country people. The 
man—a sturdy, strong-built, bull-necked rascal— 
stood scowling at me, and, I concluded, making up 
his miud as to what course to pursue. 

“My good people,” I said, “ you are behaving 
in the most unheard-of manner. Can’t you un- 
derstand that 1 mean to pay you well for any 
trouble I give you? But whether you like it or 
not, here 1 stay to-night. To turn me out would 
be sheer murder.” 

So saying I pulled off my overcoat, and began 
shaking the snow out of my whiskers. 

I dare say my determined attitude, my re- 
spectable, as well as my muscular appearance, im- 
pressed my unwilling hosts. Anyway, they gave 
in without more ado, While the woman shut the 
door, through which the snow-flakes were whirl- 
ing, the man said, sullenly: 

“Well, you'll have to spend the night on a 
chair. We've no beds here for strangers. ’Spe- 
cially those as ain’t wanted.” 

“Very well, my friend. Having settled the 
matter, you may as well make yourself pleasant. 
Go out and put my horse under cover, and give 
him a feed of some sort—make a mash if you 
can,” 

After giving the woman a quick glance as of 
warning, my scowling host lit a horn lantern and 
went on the errand I suggested. I gladly sank 
into a chair, and warmed myself before a cheer- 
ful fire. The prospect of spending the night 
amid such discomfort was not alluring, but I had, 
at least, a roof over my head, 

The more churlish the nature, the more avari- 
cious it is, as a rule, found to be. My promise 
of liberal remuneration was, after all, not with- 
out its effect upon the strange couple whose re- 
fusal to afford me refuge had so nearly endan- 
gered my life. They condescended to get me 
some tea and rough food. After I had disposed 
of all that, the man produced a bottle of gin, 
We filied our glasses, and then, with the aid of 
my pipe, I settled down to make the best of a 
night spent in a hard wooden chair. 

I had come across strange people in my travels, 
but I have no hesitation in saying that my host 
was the sullenest, sulkiest, most boorish speci- 
men of human nature I had as yet met with. In 
spite of his recent ill treatment of me, I was quite 
ready to establish matters on a friendly footing, 
and made several attempts to draw him into con- 
versation. The brute would only answer in mon- 
osyllables, or often not answer at all. So I gave 
up talking as a bad job, and sat in silence, smok- 
ing and looking into the fire, thinking a good deal, 
it may be, of some one I should have met that 
morning at Lilymere, had the wretched snow but 
kept off. 

The long clock—that cumbrous eight-day ma- 
chine which inevitably occupies one corner of ev- 
ery cottager’s kitchen—struck nine. The wom- 
an rose and left us. I concluded she was going 
to bed. Ifso Ll envied her. Her husband showed 
no signs of retiring. He still sat over the fire, op- 
posite me. By this time I was dreadfully tired: 
every bone in my body ached. The hard chair 
which, an hour or two ago, seemed all I could 
desire, now scarcely came up to my ideas of the 
comfort I was justly entitled to claim. - My sulky 
companion had been drinking silently but stead- 
ily. Perhaps the liquor he had poured into him- 
self might have rendered his frame of mind more 
pleasant and amenable to reason. 

“My good fellow,” I said, ‘ your chairs are ex- 
cellent ones of the kind, but deucedly uncomfort- 
able. Iam horribly tired. If the resources of 
your establishment can’t furnish a bed for me to 
sleep in, couldn’t you find a mattress or some- 
thing to lay down before the fire ?” 

“You've got all you'll get to-night,” he aa- 
swered, knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

“ Oh, but I say!” 

“SodolIsay. I say this: If you don’t like it 
you can leave it. We didn’t ask you to come.” 

“ You infernal beast,” I muttered—and meant 
it too. I declare had I not been so utterly worn 
out, I would have had that bullet-headed ruffian 
up for a few rounds on his own kitchen floor, and 
tried to knock him into a more amiable frame of 
mind, 

“Never mind,” I said, “ but, remember, civility 
costs nothing, and often gets rewarded. How- 





ever, if you wish to retire to your own couch, 
don’t let your native politeness stand in your 
way. Pray don’t hesitate on my account, Leave 
plenty of fuel, and I shall manage until the 
morning.” 

“Where you stay, I stay,” he answered. Then 
he filled his pipe, and once more relapsed into 
stony silence. 

I bothered about him no more. I dozed off 
for a few minutes — woke — dozed off again for 
some hours, I was in an uncomfortable sort of 
half sleep, crammed full of curious dreams— 
dreams from which I started, wondering where I 
was and how I got there. I even began to grow 
nervous. All sorts of horrible travellers’ tales 
ran through my head. It was in just such places 
as this that unsuspecting voyagers were stated to 
have been murdered and robbed, by just such un- 
mitigated ruffians as my host—I can tell you that 
altogether I spent a most pleasant night. 

To make matters worse and more dismal, the 
storm still raged outside. The wind moaned 
through the trees, but it had again changed, and 
I knew from the sound on the window-panes that 
heavy rain had succeeded snow. As the big drops 
of water found their way down the large, old- 
fashioned chimney, the fire hissed and spluttered 
like a spiteful vixen. Everything combined to 
deprive me of what dog’s sleep I could, by sheer 
persistency, snatch, 

I think I tried every position which an ordi- 
nary man, not an acrobat, is capable of adopting 
with the assistance of a common wooden chair. 
I even lay down on the hard flags. I actually 
tried the table. I propped up the upper half of 
my body against the corner walls of the room, 
but found no rest. At last I gave up all idea of 
sleeping, and fully aroused myself. I comforted 
myself by saying that my misery was only tem- 
porary—that the longest night must come to an 
end, 

My companion had by now succumbed to fa- 
tigue, or to the combined effects of fatigue and 
gin-and-water. His head was hanging sideways, 
and he slept in a most uncomfortable attitude. 
I chuckled as I looked at him, feeling quite sure 
that if such a clod was capable of dreaming at 
all, his dreams must be worse even than mine. 
I filled another pipe, poked the smouldering logs 
into a blaze, and sat almost nose and knees over 
the fire, finding some amusement in speculating 
upon the condition of the churl before me, and 
thanking the Lord I was not like unto this man. 
Suddenly an idea flashed across me. 

I had seen this fellow before. But when or 
where, I could not remember. His features, as I 
looked at them with keener interest, seemed to 
grow more and more familiar to me. Where 
could I have met him? Somewhere or other, but 
where? I racked my brain to associate him with 
some scene—some event. Although he was but 
an ordinary countryman, such as one sees scores 
of in a day’s ride, only differing from his kind on 
account of his unpleasant face, I felt sure we 
were old acquaiutances. When he awoke for a 
moment and changed his strained attitude, my 
feeling grew stronger and stronger. Yet puzzle 
and puzzle as I would, I could not call to mind a 
former encounter; so at last I began to think the 
supposed recognition was pure fancy on my part. 

Having smoked out several pipes, I thought 
that a cigar would be a slight break to the mo- 
notony of the night’s proceedings. So I drew out 
my case and looked at its contents. Among the 
weeds was one of a lighter color than the others. 
As I took it out I said to myself, “ Why, old Brand 
gave me that one when I was last at his house.” 
Curiously enough, that cigar was the missing link 
in the chain of my memory. As I held it in my 
hand I knew at once why my host’s ugly face 
seemed familiar to me. 

About a fortnight before, being in town, I had 
spent the evening with the doctor. He was not 
alone, and I was introduced to a tall, pale young 
man named Carriston, He was a pleasant, po- 
lite young fellow, although not much in my line. 
At first I judged him to be a would-be poet of the 
fashionable miserable school ; but finding that he 
and Brand talked so much about art, I eventually 
decided that he was one of the doctor’s many 
artist friends. Art isa hobby he hacks about on 
grandly. (Mem.—Brand’s own attempts at pic- 
tures are simply atrocious !) 

Just before I left, Carriston, the doctor’s back 
being turned, asked me to step into another room. 
There he showed me the portrait of a man. It 
seemed very cleverly drawn, and I presumed he 
wanted me to criticise it. 

“Tam a precious bad judge,” I said. 

“T am not asking you to pass an opinion,” 
said Carriston. “I want to beg a favor of you. 
I am almost ashamed to beg it on so short an ac- 
quaintance.” 

He seemed modest, and not in want of money, 
so I encouraged him to proceed. 

“I heard you say you were going into the 
country,” he resumed. “I want to ask you if by 
any chance you should meet the original of that 
drawing, to telegraph at once to Dr. Brand.” 

“ Whereabouts does he live ?” 

“T have no idea. If chance throws him in 
your way, please do as I ask.” 

“ Certainly I will,” I said, seeing the young man 
made the request in solemn earnest. 

He thanked me, and then gave me a small 
photograph of the picture. This photograph he 
begged me to keep in my pocket-book, so that I 
might refer to it in case I met the man he want- 
ed. I put it there, went my way, and, am sorry 
to say, forgot all about it. Had it not been for 
the strange cigar in my case bringing back Car- 
riston’s unusual request to my mind, the proba- 
bilities are that I should not have thought again 
of the matter. Now, by a remarkable coincidence, 
I was spending the night with the very man who, 
so far as my memory served me, must have sat 
for the portrait shown me at Brand’s house. 

“]T wonder what I did with the photo ?” I said. 
I turned out my letter-case. There it was, right 





enough! Shading it with one hand, I carefully 
compared it with the sleeper. 

Not a doubt about it! So far as a photograph 
taken from a picture can go, it was the man him- 
self. The same ragged beard, the same coarse 
features, the same surly look. Young Carriston 
was evidently a wonderful hand at knocking off 
a likeness. Moreover, in case I had felt any 
doubt on the matter, a printed note at the bottom 
of the photograph said that one joint was miss- 
ing from a right-hand finger. Sure enough, my 
friend lacked that small portion of his misbe- 
gotten frame, 

This discovery threw me into an ecstasy of 
delight. I laughed so loudly that I almost awoke 
the ruffian. I guessed I was going to take a 
glorious revenge for all the discomforts I had 
suffered. No one,I felt sure, could be looking 
for such a fellow as this to do any good to him. 
I was quite happy in the thought, and for the re- 
mainder of the night gloated over the idea of 
putting a spoke in the wheel of one who had 
been within an ace of causing my death. I re- 
solved, the moment I got back to civilization, to 
send the desired intelligence to Brand, and hope 
for the best. 

III. 

The end of that wretched night came at last. 
When the welcome morning broke I found that 
a great change had taken place out-of - doors. 
The fierce snow-storm had been the farewell of 
the frost. The heavy rain that followed had 
filled the roads with slushy and rapidly-thawing 
snow. I managed to extort some sort of a break- 
fast from my host, then, having recompensed him 
according to my promise, not his deserts, started, 
as soon as I could, on the bare back of my un- 
fortunate steed, for Midcombe, which place, after 
my night’s experiences, seemed gifted with mer- 
its not its own, 

I was surprised, upon leaving the house, to find 
it was of larger dimensions than, from the little 
I saw of it during the night, I had imagined. It 
was altogether a better class of residence than I 
had supposed. My surly friend accompanied me 
until he had placed me on the main road, where 
I could make no possible mistake. He was kind 
enough to promise to assist any one I might send 
out in getting the dog-cart once more under way. 
Then, with a hearty wish on my part that I might 
never again meet with his like, we parted. 

I found my way to Midcombe without much 
trouble. 1 took off my things, had a wash, and, 
like a sensible man for once, went to bed. But 
I did not forget to send a boy straight off to the 
nearest telegraph station. My message to Brand 
was a brief one. It simply said: “ Tell your 
friend I have found his man.” This duty done, 
I dismissed all speculation as to the result from 
my mind, and settled down to make up arrears 
of sleep. 

I was surprised at the reply received that same 
evening from Brand; “ We shall be with you as 
soon as we can get down to-morrow. Meet us at 
station.” From this it was clear that my friend 
was wanted particularly—all the better! I turned 
to the time-table and found that, owing to changes 
and delays, they could not get to C , the near- 
est station to Midcombe, until three o’clock in the 
afternoon. I inquired about the crippled dog- 
cart. It had been brought in; so I left strict in- 
structions that a shaft of some sort was to be 
rigged in time for me to drive over the next day 
and meet the doctor and his friend. 

They came as promised. It was a comfort to 
see friends of any description, so I gave them a 
hearty welcome. Carriston took hold of both my 
hands, and shook them so warmly that I began 
to fear I had discovered a long-lost father of his 
in my friend. I had almost forgotten the young 
fellow’s appearance, or he looked a very different 
man to-day from the one I had seen when last we 
met. Then he was a wan, pensive, romantic, po- 
etical-looking sort of fellow ; now he seemed full 
of energy, vitality, and grit. Poor old Brand 
looked as serious as an undertaker engaged in 
burying his own mother. 

Carriston began to question me, but Brand 
stopped him. ‘‘ You promised I should make 
inquiries first,” he said. Then he turned to me. 

“Look here, Richard”—when he calls me 
Richard, I know he is fearfully in earnest—* I 
believe you have brought us down on a fool’s 
errand; but let us go to some place where we 
can talk together for a few minutes.” 

I led them across the road to the Railway Inn. 
We entered a room, and having for the sake of ap- 
pearances ordered a little light refreshment, told 
the waiter to shut the door from the outside. 
Brand settled down with the air of a cross-ex- 
amining counsel. I expected to see him pull out 
a New Testament and put me on my oath. 

“ Now, Richard,” he said, “ before we go fur- 
ther I want to know your reasons for thinking 
this man, about whom you telegraphed, is Car- 
riston’s man, a8 you call him.” 

“Reasons! Why, of course he is the man. 
Carriston gave me his photograph. The likeness 
is indisputable—leaving the finger-joint out of 
the question.” 

Here Carriston looked at my cross-examiner 
triumphantly. The meaning of that look I have 
never to this hour understood. But I laughed, 
because I knew old Brand had for once made a 
mistake, and was going to be called to account 
for it. Cuarriston was about to speak, but the 
doctor waved him aside. 

“Now, Richard, think very carefully. You 
speak of the missing finger-joint. We doctors 
know how many people persuade themselves into 
all sorts of things. Tell me, did you notice the 
likeness before you saw the mutilated finger, or 
did the fact of the finger’s being mutilated bring 
the likeness to your mind?” 

“ Bless the man!” I said; “one would think I 
had no eyes. I tell you there is no doubt about 
this man being the original of the photo.” 

“ Never mind—answer my question.” 

“Well, then, I am ashamed to confess it, but 
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I put the photo in my pocket, and forgot all 
about it until I had recognized the man, and 
pulled out the likeness to make sure. I didn’t 
even know there was a printed description at the 
foot, nor that any member was wanting. Con- 
found it, Brand! I’m not such a duffer as you 
think.” 

Brand did not retaliate. He turned to his 
friend and said, gravely: “To me the matter is 
inexplicable. Take your own course, as I prom- 
ised you should.” Then he sat down, looking 
deliciously crest-fallen, and wearing the discon. 
tented expression always natural to him when 
worsted in argument. 

It was now Carriston’s turn. He plied me with 
many questions. In fact, I gave him the whole 
history of my adventure. 

“What kind of house is it ?” he asked. 

“ Better than a cottage—scarcely a farm-house. 
A place, I should think, with a few miserable 
acres of bad land belonging to it. One of those 
wretched little holdings which are simply curses 
to the country.” 

He made lots of other inquiries, the purport of 
which I could not then divine. He seemed greatly 
impressed when I told him that the man had ney- 
er for a moment left me alone. He shot a sec- 
ond glance of triumph at Brand, who still kept 
silent, and looked as if all the wind had been 
taken out of his sails. 

“How far is the place?” asked Carriston. 
“Could you drive me there after dark ?” 

At this question the doctor returned to life. 
“ What do you mean to do?” he asked his friend. 
“Let us have no nonsense. Even now I feel sure 
that Fenton is misled by some chance resem- 
blance—” 

* Deuce a bit, old chap,” 

“Well, whether or not, we needn’t do foolish 
things. We must go and swear information, 
and get a search-warrant, and the assistance of 
the polic e. The truth is, Richard,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ we have reason to believe, or I 
should say Carriston persists in fancying, that a 
friend of his has for some time been kept in dur- 
ance by the man whom you say you recognized.” 

“Likely enough,” I said. ‘He looked villain 
enough for anything up to murder.” 

“ Anyway,” said Brand, “ we must do every- 
thing according to law.” 

“Law! I want no law,” answered Carriston. 
“T have found her, as I knew I should find her. 
I shall simply fetch her, and at once. You can 
come with me or stay here, as you like, doctor ; 
but I am afraid I must trouble your friend to 
drive me somewhere near the place he speaks 
of.” 

Foreseeing an adventure and great fun—more- 
over, not unmoved by thoughts of revenge —I 
placed myself entirely at Carriston’s disposal. 
He expressed his gratitude, and suggested that 
we should start at once. In a few minutes we 
were ready, and mounted the dog-eart. Brand, 
after grumbling loudly at the whole proceeding, 
finished up by following us, and installing him- 
self in the back seat. Carriston placed a parcel 
he carried inside the cart, and away we went. 

It was now nearly dark, and raining cats and 
dogs. I had my lamps lighted, so we got along 
without much difficulty. The roads were deep 
with mud; but by this time the snow had been 
pretty nearly washed away from everywhere. 4 
don’t make a mistake in a road twice, so in due 
course we reached the scene of my upset. Here 
I drew up. 

“The | house lies about five hundred yards up 
the lane,” I told Carriston ; “ we had better get 
out here.” 

“What about the horse ?” asked Brand. 

“No chance of any one passing this way on 
such a night as this; so let us put out the lamps 
and tie him up somewhere.” 

We did so; then struggled on afoot until we 
saw the gleam of light ‘whic th had been so wel- 
comed by me twg nights before. 

It was just abut as dark as pitch; but, guided 
by the light, we Went on until we stood in front 
of the house, where a turf bank and a dry hedge 
hid us from sight, although on such a night we 
had little fear of our presence being discovered. 

“ What do you mean to do now ?” asked Brand, 
in a discontented whisper. “You can’t break 
into the house.” 

Carriston said nothing for a minute; 
felt him place his hand on my shoulder. 

“Are there any horses, any cows, about the 
place ?” he asked. 

I told him I thought that my surly friend re- 
joiced in the possession of a horse and a cow. 

“ Very well. Then we must wait. He'll come 
out to see to them before he goes to bed,” said 
Carriston, as decidedly as a general giving orders 
just before a battle. 

I could not see how Brand expressed his feel- 
ings upon hearing this order from our command- 
er—I know I shrugged my shoulders, and if I 
said nothing, I thought a deal. The present sit- 
uation was all very well for a strongly interested 
party like Carriston, but he could scarcely ex- 
pect others to relish the prospect of waiting, it 
might be for hours, under that comfortless hedge. 
We were all wet to the skin, and although I was 
extremely anxious to see the end of the expedi- 
tion, and find poetical justice meted out to my 
late host, Carriston’s Fabian tactics lacked the 
excitement I longed for. Brand, in spite of his 
disapproval of the whole course of action, was 
better off than I was. As a doctor, he must have 
felt sure that, provided he could survive the ex- 
posure, he would secure two fresh patients. How- 
ever, we made no protest, but waited for events 
to develop themselves. 


9” 


I said. 


” 


then I 


More than half an hour went by. I was grow- 
ing numbed and tired, and beginning to think 
that we were making asses of ourselves, when I 
heard the rattle of a chain, and felt Carriston 
give my arm a warning touch. No doubt my 
Jate host had made sure that his new door-fast- 





enings were equal to a stronger test than that to 
which I had subjected the former ones ; so we 
were wise in not attempting to carry his castle 
by force. 

The door opened, and closed again. I saw the 
feeble glimmer of.a lantern moving toward the 
out-house in which my horse had been stabled. I 
heard a slight rustling in the hedge, and, stretch- 
ing out my arm, found that Carriston had left 
my side. In the absence of any command from 
him, I did not follow, but resumed the old occu- 
pation—waiting. 

In a few minutes the light of the lantern re- 
appeared; the bearer stood on the threshold of 
the house, while I wondered what Carriston was 
doing. Just as the door was opened for the 
boor’s re-admittance, a dark figure sprang upon 
him! I heard a fierce oath and cry of surprise ; 
then the lantern flew out of the man’s hand, and 
he and his assailant tumbled struggling through 
the narrow doorway ! 

“Hurrah! the door is won, anyway !” I shout- 
ed, as, followed closely by the doctor, I jumped 
over the hedge and rushed to the scene of the 
fray. 

Although Carriston’s well-conceived attack was 
so vigorous and unexpected that the man went 
down under it; although our leader utilized the 
advantage he had gained in a proper and lauda- 
ble manner, by bumping that thick bullet head 
as violently as he could against the flags on which 
it lay; I doubt if, after all, he could have done 
his work alone. The countryman was a muscu- 
lar brute and Carriston but a stripling. How- 
ever, our arrival speedily settled the question. 

“ Bind him !” panted Carriston ; “ there is cord 
in my pocket.” He appeared to have come quite 
prepared for contingencies. While Carriston 
still embraced his prostrate foe, and Brand, to 
facilitate matters, knelt on his shoulders, sat on 
his head, or did something else useful, I drew out 
from the first pocket [ tried a nice length of half- 
inch line, and had the immense satisfaction of 
trussing up my scowling friend in a most work- 
man-like manner. He must have felt those turns 
on his wrists for days afterward. Yet when we 
were at last at liberty to rise and leave him lying 
helpless on his kitchen floor, I consider I exer 
cised great self-denial in not bestowing a few 
kicks upon him, as he swore at us in his broadest 
vernacular in way which, under the circum- 
stances, was no doubt a great comfort to him. 

We scarcely noticed the man’s wife while we 
rendered her husband helpless. As we entered 
she attempted to fly out, but Brand, with a prompt- 
itude which I am glad to record, intercepted her, 

closed the door, turned and pocketed the key. 
After that the woman sat on the floor and rocked 
herself to and fro. 

For some moments, while recovering his breath, 
Carriston stood and positively glared at his pros- 
trate foe. At least he found words. 

“ Where she? Where is the key, you 
hound ?” he thundered out, stooping over the fel- 
low, and shaking him with a violence which did 
my heart good. As he received no answers save 
the unrecordable expressions above - mentioned, 
we unbuttoned the wretch’s pockets, and searched 
those greasy receptacles. Among the usual litter 
we did cert tainly find a key. Carriston snateh- 
ed at it, and shouting “ Madeline! Madeline! I 
come ! rushed out of the room like a maniac, 
leaving Brand and me to keep guard over our 
prisoners. 

I filled a pipe, lit it, and then came back to my 
fallen foe. 

“T say, old chap,” I said, stirring him gently 
with the toe of my boot, “ this will be a lesson to 
you. Remember, I told you that civility costs 
nothing. If you had given me Christian bed ac- 
commodation instead of making me wear out my 
poor bones on that infernal c hair, you could have 
jogged along in your rascality quite comfortably, 
so far as I am concerned.” 

He was very ungrateful—so much so that my 
desire to kick him was intensified. I should not 
like to swear I did not to a slight degree yield to 
the temptation. 

“Push a handkerchief his mouth,” 
Brand, suddenly. ‘A lady is coming.” 

With right good will I did as the doctor sug- 
gested. 

Just then Carriston returned. I don’t want to 
raise home tempests, yet I must say he was ac- 
companied by the most beautiful creature my 
eyes have ever lighted upon. True, she was pale 
as a lily—looked thin and delicate, and her face 
bore traces of anxiety and suffering, but for all 
that she was beautiful—too beautiful for this 
world, I thought, as I looked at her. She w 
clinging in a half-frightened, half-confiding w 
to Carriston, and he—happy fellow !—regardless 
of our presence, was showering down kisses on 
her sweet pale face. Confound it! I grow quite 
romantic as I recall the sight of those lovers, 

A most curious young man, that Carriston! 
He came to us, the lovely girl on his arm, with- 
out showing a trace of his recent excitement. 

“Let us go now,” he said, as calmly as if he 
had been taking a quiet evening drive. Then he 
turned to me. 

“Do you think, Mr. Fenton, you could without 
much trouble get the dog-eart up to the house ?” 

I said I would try to do so. 

‘But what about these people ?” asked Brand. 

Carriston gave them a contemptuous glance. 
“ Leave them alone,” he said. “They are but 
the tools of another. Him I can not touch. Let 
us go.” 

“Yes, yes. But why not verify your suspicions 
while you can ?” 

Just like Brand! 
ify everything. 

In searching for the key we had found some 
papers on our prisoner. Brand examined them, 
and handed to Carriston an envelope which con- 
tained what looked like bank-notes. 

Carriston glanced at it. ‘ The handwriting is, 
of course, disguised,” he said, carelessly, ‘* but the 
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always wanting to ver- 








postmark shows whence it came. It is as I al- 
ways told you. You agree with me now?” 

“T am afraid I must,” said Brand, humbly. 
“ But we must do something about this man,” he 
continued. 

Hereupon Carriston turned to our prisoner. 
“Listen, you villain,” he said. “I will let you 
go scot-free if you breathe no word of this to 
your employer for the next fortnight. If he 
learns from you what has happened before that 
time, I swear you shall go to penal servitude. 
Which do you choose ?” 

I pulled out the gag, and it is needless to say 
which the fellow chose. 

Then I went off, and recovered the horse and 
vart. I relighted the lamps, and with some diffi- 
culty got the dog-cart up to the house. Carris- 
ton must have exactly anticipated the events of 
the night. The parcel he had brought with him 
contained a bonnet and a thick, warm cloth cloak ; 
his beautiful friend was equipped with these. 
Then leaving the woman of the house to untie her 
husband at her leisure and pleasure, away we 
started ; the doctor sitting by me; Carriston and 
the lady behind. . 

We just managed to catch the last train from 
Not feeling sure as to what form in- 
quiries might take to-morrow, I thought it better 
to go up to town with my friends, so, as we passed 
through Midcombe, I stopped, paid my bill, and 
gave instructions for my luggage to be forwarded 
to me. By six o’clock the next morning we were 
all in London. 


ince, 





DR. BRAND IN CONCLUSION. 


When I asked Dick Fenton to relate his ex- 
periences [I did not mean him to do so at such 


length. But there, as he has written it, and as 
writing is not a labor of love with him, let it go. 
When Madeline Rowan found the bed, by the 


side of which she had thrown herself in an ec 
stasy of grief, untenanted, she knew in a moment 
that she was the victim of a deep-laid plot. Be 
ing ignorant of Carriston’s true position in the 
world, she could conceive no reason for the elab- 
orate scheme which had been devised to lure her 
so many miles from her home, and make a pris 
oner of her. 

A prisoner she was. Not only was the door 
locked upon her, but a slip of paper lay on the 
bed. It bore these words: “ No harm is meant 
you, and in due time you will be released. Ask 
no questions, make no foolish attempts at escape, 
and you will be well treated.” 

Upon reading this the girl’s first thought was 
one of thankfulness. She saw at once that the 
reported accident to her lover was but an inven- 
tion. The probabilities were that Carriston was 
alive, and in his usual health. Now that she felt 
certain of this, she could bear anything. 

From the day on which she entered that room, 
to that on which we rescued her, Madeline was, 
to all intents and purposes, as close a prisoner in 
that lonely house on the hill-side as she might 
have been in the deepest dungeon in the world 
Threats, entreaties, promises of bribes, availed 


nothing. She was not unkindly treated—that is, 
suffered no absolute ill usage. Books, materials 
for needle-work, and other little aids to while 


away time were supplied. But the only living 
creatures she saw were the woman of the house, 
who attended to her wants, and,on one or two 
occasions, the man whom Carriston asserted he 
had seen in his trance. She had suffered from 
the close confinement, but had always felt certain 
that sooner or later her lover would find her, and 
effect her deliverance. Now that she knew he 
was alive, she could not be unhappy. 

I did not choose to ask her why she had felt 
so certain on the above points. I wished to add 
no more puzzles to the one which, to tell the 
truth, exercised, even annoyed, me more than I 
care to say. But I did ask her if, during her in 
carceration, her jailer had ever laid his hand 
upon her. 

She told me that some short time after her ar- 


rival a stranger had gained admittance to the 
house. While he was there the man had entered 


her room, held her arm, and threatened her 
violence if she made any outery. 
this, I did not pursue the subject. 

Carriston and Madeline were married at the 
sarliest possible moment, and left England imme- 
diately after the ceremony. A week after their 
departure, by Carriston’s request, I forwarded the 
envelope found upon our prisoner to Mr. Ralph 
Carriston. With it I sent a few lines stating 
where and under what peculiar circumstances we 
had become possessed of it. I never received 
any reply to my communication, so, wild and im- 
probable as it seems, I am bound to believe that 
Charles Carriston’s surmise was right—that Mad- 
eline was decoyed away and concealed, not from 
any ill will toward herself, but with a view to the 
possible baneful effect which her mysterious dis- 
appearance might work upon her lover’s strange 
and excitable organization ; and I firmly believe 
that had he not in some inexplicable way been 
firmly convineed that she was alive and faithful 
to him, the plot would have been a thorough suc- 
cess, and Charles Carriston would have spent the 
rest of his days in an asylum. 

Both Sir Charles—he succeeded to his title 
shortly after his marriage — and Lady Carriston 
are now dead, or I should not have ventured to 
relate these things concerning them. They had 
twelve years of happiness. If measured by time, 
the period was but a short one; but I feel sure 
that in it they enjoyed more true happiness than 
many others find in the course of a protracted 
life. In word, thought, and deed they as 
one. She died in Rome of fever; and her hus- 
band, without, so far as I know, any particular 
complaint, simply followed her. 

I was always honored with their sincerest 
friendship, and Sir Charles left me sole trustee 
and guardian to his three sons; so there are now 
plenty of lives between Ralph Carriston and his 
desire. Iam pleased to say that the boys, who 
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are as dear to me as my own children, as yet show 
no evidence of possessing any gifts beyond Nat- 
ure. 

I know that my having made this story pub- 
lic will cause two sets of objectors to fall equally 
foul of me—the matter-of-fact prosaic man who 
will say that the abduction and subsequent im- 
prisonment of Madeline Rowan was an absurd 
impossibility, and the scientific man, like myself, 
who can not, dare not, believe that Charles Car- 
riston, from neither memory nor imagination, 
could draw a face and describe peculiarities 
which a certain man could be identified. I am 
far from saying there may not be a simple, natu- 
ral explanation of the puzzle, but I, for one, have 
failed to find it, so close this tale as I began it, by 
saying I am a narrator, and nothing more. 

THE END, 


by 





YACHTING AND 
GOWNS. 


See illustrations on page 


SEA-SIDE 


53. 

i eo illustrations show a number of cos- 
tumes particularly suited to yachting and 

They may be made of different 

materials to suit the taste, the various light wool- 

lens in market being especially suitable for the 

purpose 


sea-side use, 


We are indebted for the designs to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern 

Fig. 1.—Rep, Wuire, anp Bivue SereGe 
This gown is made very gav by the red 


Gown. 
be white, 
and blue striped serge used for the front of the 
skirt; the red revers of the basque meet over a 
white serge waistcoat, and are held by gold cords. 
Short blue serge apron -— te on which are 
gilt buttons ; long back drape hat of 
rough straw with red, white and blue ribbons on 


Sailor 


it. Red parasol 
Fig. 2.—Dark Green Serae anp Wuite Fran- 
NELETTE Gown. ‘This stylish gown is of dark 


green serge with three panels in the skirt made 
of pleated white flannelette; the also 
white. The Eton jacket and vest have gilt but- 


vest is 


tons on the edges. Rough straw sailor hat, with 
a green satin scarf forming a large bow in front. 
Fig. 3.—Wutre Irish Linen anp Navy Bivure 


DunGarEK Gown. This midsummer gown is of 
plain white Irish linen combined with blue and 
white striped linen, and trimmed with the navy 
blue Dungaree. A short red vest and red but- 
tons are on the white corsage, with a striped and 


white inner vest at the top. Plain white apron 
over-skirt bordered with dark blue Dungaree. 


The striped skirt is made up without even a pleat- 
ing at foot. Straw hat trimmed with red, white, 
and blue ribbons 

Fig. 4.—Navy Bivr anp Waite Buntinc Gown 
Dark 


blue bunting is used for this gown, with 
a wide pleating of white bunting extending up 
one side. The skirt is in a single long drapery 


bordered with rows of white braid, and there are 
white cords curved and knotted in the front. The 
bodice has a sailor collar fastened by a clasp of 


anchors over a loose white bunting vest. The 


cap is piped with white, and has a white bow in 
front. 
Fig. 5.—Royat Yacut Squapron Gown, The 


gayest gown of the group is that of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, made of navy blue serge, with 
the white and red bunting flag of the squadron 
used as its trimming on the apron; the vest and 
inlaid stripes on the skirt are also of white bunt- 
ing with red lines. The graceful cap is of blue 
cloth, with a band of Hercules braid around its 
drooping crown, fastened by a burgee, the tiny 
flag of the squadron. The is bound with 
braid like the 


visor 
band 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
w , Mus. J H. T. W., Mrs. I 


Pansy, 8. T. Daisy, 


M., anv Oruens. Read about misses’ dresses in New 
York F: a Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVILL 
Mrs. Van C.—A basque, with the skirt arranged in 


en Is each side , a pleated fan in the middle, and long 
mack drapery, is suitable for the grenadine dress. A 
young girl in mourning can have white nuns’ veiling, 
India crape, and mull dresses for evening. Rows of 
satin ribbon and tucks are the trimmings for her 
dresses. Black silk mitts will suit her. Silver jewel- 
ry is worn with very light mourning. If the widow is 
in deep mourning, should wear a black chuddah 
shawl for a breakfast wrap. 

Eouair, Mes. A. R., anv Ornrre.—Read abont wash 
dresses in New York Fushious of Bazar No. 24, Vol. 
XVIII. 

Jane Evne.—Make the sleeves of the material of the 
waist unless you use either lace or embroider 

Constant Reaper. 


he 
slie 





Get some blue 





nuns’ veiling 
a basque and drapery over a skirt of your blue silk, 
and trim with écra lace 

F. F.—Drape the front of your white silk skirt with 
lace, and do not alter the other parts. The other dress 
is all right. The nearest relative should escort the 


widow at her 
married. 

Woman or Forty.—Get a painted silk fan for even- 
ings and dress occasions, and one of the Canton paper 
fans or one of plain dark silk for church. 

M. H.—The collation should be served on a table 
not handed. The minister will wear his usual clerical 
clothes, with tan-colored gloves to match those of the 
bride. The brown woo! dress should be made in any 
of the tailor style s lately described in the Bazar, and 
trimmed with Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. %, Vol. XVIII. The sapphire blue camel’s- 
hair will be pretty made as you mention. The “new 
look” will be taken off your trunk soon enough with- 
out any effort on your part. A bride's things, if mark- 
ed bn all, are marked with her maiden name. 

Lovis.—Your ideas about your dress are good 
You ‘should use satin surah—not silk surah. We have 
not the pattern, and such an apron does not need a 
pattern. It consists simply of straight breadths round- 
ed below, and pleated high on the sides. 

Duess-maker.—The black silk for the minister’s wife 
should have pleated side breadths and a wide plain 
fold like a kilt for the front breadth. Then a short 
draped apron sewed to the top of the pleats and turn- 
ed up to the belt. Long full back drapery. Short 
basque with some French lace or else jet galloon on 
the neck and sleeves, and in vest shape up the front. 

Josevuine.—Use dark blue velvet with a pale gray 
dress for a brunette. The white surah = will be 
suitable for a graduating dress. Make with long 
pleated drapery nearly covering the sell Be snc skirt, 
and put some pleated ruffles around the foot. Have a 
surplice waist with lace frills crossing on the edge of 
the right side as it laps over on the left. 

Op Supsortmer.—The doyley under a finger-bowl 
is generally placed there merely for ornament. 


husband’s funeral; no matter if he is 
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THE STREET ORGAN. 
By ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


N organ grinding below in the street, 
You smile that) I think the music sweet, 
And you think it strange that I love to listen, 
And stranger still that tear-drops glisten 
In my eyes, where so seldom a tear is seen. 


Ah, if you knew how many things, 

Like twilight birds on silver wings, 
Come back with these simple airs to me 
Over the past that lies like a sea 

My boyhood self and me between; 


If you knew that a voice I am hungry to hear 
Spoke through this music, soft and clear, 
That a face appeared from the shadows gray, 
A face I have longed for night and day, 

But never see except in my dreams-— 


You would not wonder I stop and listen, 

You would not wonder tear-drops glisten 

In my eyes, as down to the street below 

A few poor pennies I gently throw 

For the grinder to snatch from the passing 
teams. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Jyprra Suakesrnvanr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuue,” “ Mao.eov or Dare,” evo, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A SOCIAL EVENING. 

OOKING forward to this further festivity he 
worked hard at his studies all day; and it 
was not until nearly nine o'clock in the evening 
that he went away down through the roaring 
streets to keep his engagement with Kate Menzies. 
And very snug and comfortable indeed did the 
little parlor look, with its clear glass globes and 
warmly cushioned seats and brilliant mirror and 
polished wood. Kate herself (who was quite re- 
splendent in purple velvet and silver necklace and 
bangles) was reading a sporting newspaper; old 
Mother Paterson was sewing; there were cigar- 

boxes on the table. 

“ And what d’ye mean,” cried the handsome 
widow, gayly, when he made his appearance, “ by 
coming at this Hour? Did not I tell ye we would 
expect ye to supper ?” 

“Would ye have me eat you out o’ house and 
home, woman ?” he said. “ Besides, I had some 
work to get through.” 

“ Well, sit down and make yerself happy ; bet- 
ter late than never; there’s the cigars—” 

“ | would as lief smoke a pipe, Katie, if ye don’t 
object, only that 'm shamed to smoke in a fine 
place like this—” 

“ What is’t for,man? Do ye think I got it up 
foran exhibition—to be put ina glass case? And 
what ‘Il ye drink now, Ronald—some Moét and 
Chandon ?” 

“Iudeed no,” said he. “If I may light my 
pipe I want nothing else.” 

“ But I canna bear an empty table,” said she. 
“ Here, auntie, get your flounces and faldevals out 
o’ the road—bless us, woman, ye make the place 
look like a milliner’s shop! And bring out the 
punch-bowl frae the chiffoneer—I want ye to see 
it, Ronald, for it was gien to my gudeman by an 
auld freend o’ his in Ayr, that got it from the 
Jast of the lairds o’ Garthlie. And if one or twa 
o’ them happen to come in to-night we'll try a 
brew, for there’s naething so wholesome, after a’, 
as the wine o’ the country, and I can gie ye some 
o’ the real stuff. Will ye no try a drop the noo?” 

“No, thank ye, no thank ye,” said he, for he 
had lit his pipe, and was well content. 

“ Well, well, we'll have one o’ the lasses in, to 
set the tumblers and the glasses, for I canna 
thole to see a bare table; and in the mean time, 
Ronald, you and me can hae a crack by oursel’s, 
and ye can tell me what ye mean to do when ye 
get your certificate—” 

“If I get it, ye mean, lass.” 

“No fears,” she said, confidently; “ye were 
aye one 0’ the clever ones; I'll warrant ye there’s 
va skim-milk in your head where the brains should 
be. But I want to ken what ye’re ettling at after 
you've got the certificate, and what’s your plans, 
and the like; for I’ve been thinking about it; 
and if there was any kind o’ a starting needed— 
the loan of a bit something in the way of a nest- 
egg, ye see—weel, I ken a place where ye might 
get that, and ye wouldna have to whistle long at 
the yett, either.” 

Now there was no mistaking the generosity of 
this offer, however darkly it might be veiled by 
Kate Menzies’ figurative manner of speech; and 
it was with none the less gratitude that he an- 
swered her and explained that a head forester 
traded with the capital of his employer, though, 
to be sure, he might on entering a new situation 
have to find sureties for him. 

“Ts it caution-money ye mean, Ronald?” she 
said, frankly. 

“ Well, if a man had no one to speak for him, 
no one whose word they would take,” he said to 
her (though all this was guess-work on his part), 
“they might ask him for security. There would 
be no payment of money, of course, unless he 
robbed his employer; and then the sureties would 
have to make that good as far as they had under- 
taken, But it’s a long way off yet, Katie, and 
hardly worth speaking about. I dare say Lord 
Ailine would say a word for me.” 

“ And is that a’?” she eaid, withalaugh. “Is 
that a’ the money’s wanted for—to guarantee the 
honesty 0’ one o’ the Strangs o’ Whittermains ? 
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Weel, I’m no a rich woman, Ronald—for my 
money’s maistly sunk in the tavern—and doing 
weel enough there too—but if it’s a surety ye 
want, for three hunder pounds, ay, or five hunder 
pounds, just you come to me, and the deil’s in’t 
if we canna manage it somehow.” 

“I thank ye for the offer, anyway; I’m sure 
you mean it,” said he. 

“That lawyer o’ mine,” she continued, “is a 
dour chiel; he’ll no let me do this; and he’s 
grumbling at that; and a poor widow-woman is 
supposed to hae nae soul o’ her ain. I’m sute 
the fuss that he makes about that cob—and only 
fifty-five guineas—and come o’ the best Clydes- 
dale stock—” 

“But it was no the expense, it was no the ex- 
pense, Katie dear,” whined the old woman; “it 
was the risk to your life frae sae high-mettled a 
beast. Just think o’t, at your time o’ life, wi’ a 
grand business, and yoursel’ the manager o’ it, 
and wi’ sae mony freends, think what it would be 
if ye broke your neck—” 

“Broke your grandmother’s fiddle-strings ! 
said she. “The beast’s as quiet’s a lamb. But 
that auld man, Peter Gunn. I suppose he’s a 
good lawyer—indeed, every one says that—but 
he’s as pernickety as an auld woman; and he'd 
mak ye think the world was made o’ silk paper, 
and ye daurna stir a step for fear o’ fa’in through. 
But you just give me the word, Ronald, when the 
security’s wanted ; and we’ll see if auld Peter can 
hinder me frae doing what I ought to do for one 
o’ my own kith and kin.” 

They were thus talking when there came a 
knock at the outer door; then there was a clamor 
of voices in the little lobby; and presently there 
were ushered into the room three visitors, who 
were forthwith introduced to Ronald, with a few 
words of facetious playfulness from the widow. 
There was first a Mr. Jaap, a little old man with 
Jewish features, bald on the top of his head, but 
with long flowing gray hair behind ; a mild-look- 
ing old man, but with merry eyes nevertheless— 
and indeed all of them seemed to have been joking 
as they came in. Then there was a Mr. Laidlaw, 
a younger man, of middle height, and of a horsy 
type; stupid-looking, rather, but not ill-natured. 
The third was Captain McTaggart, a large, heavy 
man, with a vast, radiant, Burdolphian face, whose 
small, shrewd, twinkling blue eyes had the ex- 
pression rather of a Clyde skipper given to rough 
jesting and steady rum-drinking (and he was all 
that) than of the high-souled, child-hearted sailor 
of romance. 

“Sit ye down, sit ye down,” their hostess said, 
gayly. “Here, captain, is a job for ye; here’s 
the punch-bowl that we only have on great days, 
ye ken; and your brew is famous—whether wi’ 
old Jamaica or Long John, Set to work, now— 
here’s the sugar and the lemons ready for ye— 
for ye maun a’ drink the health o’ my cousin here 
that’s come frae Sutherland.” 

“Frae Sutherland, say ye, mistress ?”’, the big 
skipper said, as he reached over for the lemons, 
“Ye should ca’ him your kissin frae the Hielans, 
then. Do ye ken that story, Laidlaw? D’ye ken 
that yin about the Hielan kissins, Jaap? Man, 
that’s a gude yin! have ye no heard it? Have 
ye no heard it, mistress ?” 

“Tell us what it is first, and we'll tell you after- 
ward,” said she, saucily, 

“ Weel, then,” said he—and he desisted from 
his preparations for the punch-making, for he 
was famous along the Broomielaw as a story-tell- 
er, and liked to keep up his reputation—“ it was 
twa young lasses, twa cousins they were, frae the 
west side o’ Skye—and if there’s ony place mair 
Hielan than that, it’s no me that ever heard o’t— 
and they were ta’en into service in an inn up 
about Gajrloch or Loch Inver, or one o’ they lochs. 
Both o’ them were good-looking lasses, mind ye ; 
but one o’ them just unusual handsome. Weel, 
then, there happened to come to the inn an Eng- 
lish tourist—a most respectable old gentleman he 
was; and it was one o’ they two lasses—and no 
the brawest o’ them either—that had to wait on 
him; but he was a freendly auld man; and on 
the mornin’ o’ his gaun away he had to ring for 
something or other, and when she brought it. to 
him, he said to her, jist by way 0’ compliment, 
ye ken, ‘ You are avery good-looking girl, do you 
know, Flora?’ And of course the lass was very 
well pleased ; but she was a modest lassie too; 
and she said, ‘Oh no, sir; but I hef heard them 
say my kissin was peautiful!’ ‘Your what?’ 
said he. ‘My kissin, sir—’ ‘Get away, you 
bold hussy! Off with you at once, or I’ll ring for 
your master—you brazen baggage !’—and to this 
very day, they tell me, the poor lass doesna ken 
what on earth it was that made the auld man into 
amadman; for what harm had she done in telling 
him that her cousin was better-looking than her- 
self?” 

This recondite joke was received with much 
laughter by the company; and even Ronald had 
to admit that the Clyde skipper’s imitation of the 
Highland accent was very fairly well done. But 
joke-making is dull work with empty glasses ; 
and so Captain McTaggart set himself seriously 
to the business of brewing that bowl of punch, 
while Kate Menzies polished the silver ladle to an 
even higher extreme of brilliancy. 

Now these three old cronies of the widow’s had 
betrayed a little surprise on finding a stranger in- 
stalled in their favorite howf; and perhaps they 
might have been inclined to resent the intrusion, 
had not Kate Menzies very speedily intimated her 
views upon the subject, in unmistakable language. 
Her “cousin Ronald” was all her ery; it was 
Ronald this and Ronald that; and whatever Ron- 
ald said, that was enough, and decisive. For, of 
course, after a glass or so of punch, the new- 
comers had got to talking politics—or what they 
took to be politics ; and Ronald, when he was in- 
vited to express his opinion, proved to be on the 
unpopular side; nor did he improve his position 
by talking with open scorn of a great public agi- 
tation then going on—indeed, he so far forgot 
himself as to define stump-oratory as only another 
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form of foot-and-mouth disease. But at least he 
had one strenuous backer ; and neither Mr. Laid- 
law nor Mr. Jaap nor the big skipper was anx- 
ious to quarrel with a controversialist who had 
such abundant stores of hospitality at her com- 
mand, Moreover, Kate Menzies was in the habit 
of speaking her mind; was it not better, for the 
sake of peace and quietness, to yield a little ? 
This cousin of hers from the Highlands could pa- 
rade some book-learning, it is true; and he had 
plenty of cut-and-dried theories that sounded 
plausible enough; and his apparent knowledge 
of the working of American institutions was suf- 
ficiently good for an argument—so long as one 
could not get at the real facts: but they knew, 
of course, that, with time to get at these facts and 
to furnish forth replies to his specious reasonings, 
they could easily prove their own case. In the 
mean time they would be magnanimous. For 
the sake of good fellowship—and to oblige a lady 
—they shifted the subject. 

Or rather, she did. 

“T suppose you'll be going to the Harmony 
Club to-night ?” she said. 

“For a while, at least,” replied the captain. 
“Mr, Jaap’s new song is to be sung the nicht; 
and we maun get him an encore for’t. Not that 
it needs ws ; ‘Caledonia’s hills and dales’ will be 
a’ ower Glasgow before a fortnight’s out; and it’s 
young Tam Dalswinton that’s to sing it. Tam ‘Il 
do his best, no fear.” 

“It’s little ye think,” observed Mrs. Menzies, 
with a kind of superior air, “that there’s some- 
body not a hundred miles frae here that can sing 
better than a’ your members and a’ your profes- 
sionals put thegither. The Harmony Club! If 
the Harmony Club heard Aim, they might tak tent 
and learn a lesson.” 

“Ay, and wha’s he when he’s at hame, mis- 
tress ?” Captain McTaggart said. 

“He’s not fifty miles away frae here, anyway,” 
she said. ‘And if I was to tell ye that he’s sit- 
ting not three yards away frae ye at this meenit ?” 

“ Katie, woman, are ye daft ?” Ronald said, and 
he laughed, but his forehead grew red all the 
same, 

“No, I'm no,” she answered, confidently, “TI 
ken what I’m saying as weel as most folk. Oh, 
I’ve heard some o’ the best o’ them—no at the 
Harmony Club, for they’re too high and mighty 
to let women-bodies in—but at the City Hall 
concerts and in the theatres ; and I’ve got a good 
enough ear, too; I ken what’s what; and I ken 
if my cousin Ronald were to stand up at the Sat- 
urday Evening Concerts, and sing the song he 
sung in this very room last night, I tell ye he 
would take the shine out o’ some o’ them !” 

“He micht gie us a screed now,” Mr. Laidlaw 
suggested—his somewhat lack-lustre eyes going 
from his hostess to Ronald. 

“Faith, no!” Ronald said, laughing; “there's 
been ower great a flourish beforehand. The fact 
is, Mrs. Menzies here-—” 

“T thought I telled ye my name was Kate ?” 
she said, sharply. 

“ Kate, Cat, or Kitten, then, as ye like, woman, 
what I mean to say is that ower long a grace 
makes the porridge cold. Some other time— 
some other time, lass.” 

“ Ay, and look here, Mr. Jaap,” continued the 
widow, who was determined that her cousin’s su- 
perior qualifications should not be hidden, “ ye 
are aye complaining that ve canna get anything 
but trash to set your tunes to. Well, here’s my 
cousin ; I dinna ken if he still keeps at the trade; 
but as a laddie he could just write ye anything 
ye liked right aff the reel, and as good as Burns, 
or better. There’s your chance, now, Everybody 
says your music’s just splendid—and the choruses 
taken up in a meenit—but you just ask Ronald 
there to gie ye something worth while making a 
song 0’.” 

Now not only did the old man express his cu- 
riosity to see some of Ronald’s work in this way, 
and also the gratification it would give him to 
set one of his songs to music, but Ronald was 
likewise well pleased with the proposal. His 
own efforts in adapting tunes to his verses he 
knew were very amateurish ; and would it not be 
a new sensation—a little pride commingled with 
the satisfaction, perhaps—to have one of his songs 
presented with an original air all to itself, and 
perhaps put to the test of being sung before some 
more or less skilled audience? He knew he had 
dozens to choose from; some of them patriotic, 
others convivial, others humorous in a kind of 
way: from any of these the musician was wel- 
come to select as he liked. The love songs about 
Meenie were a class apart. 

And now that they had got away from the 
threshed-out straw of politics to more congenial 
themes, these three curiously assorted boon com- 
panions proved to be extremely pleasant and 
good-natured fellows; and when, at length, they 
said it was time for them to be off to the musical 
club, they cordially invited Ronald to accompany 
them. He was nothing loath, for he was curious 
to see the place; and if Mrs. Menzies grumbled a 
little at being left alone, she consoled herself by 
hinting that her protégé could teach them a les- 
son if he chose to do so, 

“When ye've listened for a while to their 
squalling, Ronald, my man, jist you get up and 
show them how an East Lothian lad can do the 
trick.” 

“What's that, mistress? I thought ye said 
your cousin was frae the Hielans,” the skipper 
broke in. 

“ Frae the Hielans? Frae East Lothian, I tell 
ye, where I come frae mysel’; and where ye’ll 
find the brawest lads and lasses in the breadth o’ 
Scotiand,” she added, saucily. 

“ And they dinna stay a’ at hame either,” re- 
marked the big skipper, with much gallantry, as 
the visitors prepared to leave. 

They went away through the noisy, crowded, 
glaring streets, and at length entered a spacious 
dark court-yard, at the head of which was a 
small and narrow entrance. The skipper led the 
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way; but as they passed up the staircase they 
became aware of a noise of music overhead ; and 
when they reached the landing, they had to pause 
there, so as not to interrupt the proceedings with- 
in. It was abundantly clear what these were. 
A man’s voice was singing “Green grow the 
rashes, O” to a smart and lively accompaniment 
on the piano, while at the end of each verse joined 
in a sufficiently enthusiastic chorus: 
“ Green grow the rashes, O, 
Green grow the rashes, O, 


The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent among the lasses, O.” 


and that was repeated : 
“ Green grow the rashes, O, 
Green grow the rashes, O, 


The sweetest hours that e’er I spent, 
Were spent among the lasses, O.” 


Then there was silence. The skipper now open- 
ed the door; and, as they entered, Ronald found 
himself near the head of a long and loftily ceil- 
inged apartment, the atmosphere of which was 
of a pale blue cast, through the presence of much 
tobacco smoke. All down this long room were 
twin rows of small tables, at which little groups 
of friends or acquaintances sat—respectable-look- 
ing men they seemed, many of them young fel- 
lows, more of them of middle age, and nearly all 
of them furnished with drinks and pipes or ci- 
gars. At the head of the room was a platform, 
not raised more than a foot from the floor, with a 
piano at one end of it; and in front of the plat- 
form was a special semicircular table, presided 
over by a bland, rubicund gentleman, to whom 
Ronald was forthwith introduced. Indeed, the 
new-comers were fortunate enough to find seats 
at this semicircular table; and when beverages 
were called for, and pipes lit, they waited for the 
further continuance of the proceedings. 

These were of an entirely simple and ingenu- 
ous character, and had no taint whatsoever of 
the ghastly make-believe of wit, the mean swag- 
ger, and facetious innuendo of the London mu- 
sic hall. Nowa member of the Club, when loud- 
ly called upon by the general voice, would step 
up to the platform, and sing some familiar Scotch 
ballad; and again one of the professional singers 
in attendance (they did not appear in swallow- 
tail and white tie, by-the-way, but in soberer at- 
tire) would “ oblige” with something more ambi- 
tious; but throughout there was a prevailing ten- 
dency toward compositions with a chorus; and 
the chorus grew more universal and more entliu- 
siastic as the evening proceeded. Then occa- 
sionally between the performances there occurred 
a considerable interval, during which the mem- 
bers of the Club would make brief visits to the 
other tables; and in this way Ronald made the 
acquaintance of a good number of those moder- 
ately convivial souls. For if there was a toler- 
able amount of treating, and its corresponding 
challenges, there was no drunkenness apparent 
anywhere; there was some loud talking; and 
Captain McTaggart was unduly anxious that ev- 
erybody should come and sit at the President's 
table; but the greatest hilarity did not exceed 
bounds. It was to be observed, however, that, 
as the evening drew on, it was the extremely sen- 
timental songs that were the chief favorites— 
those that mourned the by-gone days of boyhood 
and youth, or told of the premature decease of 
some beloved Annie or Mary. 

Ronald was once or twice pressed to sing; but 
he good-naturedly refused. 

“Some other time, if I may have the chance, I 
will try to screw up my courage,” he said. “ And 
by that time ye'll have forgotten what Mrs. Men- 
zies said—the East Lothian folk are wonderful 
for praising their own kith and kin.” 

As to letting old Mr. Jaap have a song or two 
to set to music, that was another and simpler 
matter; and he promised to hunt out one or two 
of them. In truth, it would not be difficult, as 
he himself perceived, to find something a little 
better than the “Caledonia’s hills and dales” 
which was sung that night, and which was of a 
very familiar pattern indeed. And Ronald look- 
ed forward with not a little natural satisfaction 
to the possibility of one of his songs being sung 
in that resounding hall. A poet must have his 
audience somewhere ; and this, at least, was more 
extensive than a handful of farm lads and lasses 
colleeted together in the barn at Inver-Mudal. 

At about half past eleven the entire company 
broke up and dispersed ; and Ronald, after thank- 
ing his three companions very heartily for their 
hospitality during the evening, set off for his 
lodgings in the north of the city. He was quite 
enlivened and inspirited by this unusual whirl of 
gayety; it had come into his sombre and lonely 
life as a startling surprise. The rattle of the 
piano—the resounding choruses—the eager talk 
of these boon companions—all this was of an 
exciting nature; and as he walked away through 
the now darkened thoroughfares, he began to 
wonder whether he could not write some lilting 
verses in the old hap-hazard way. He had not 
even tried such a thing since he came to Glasgow ; 
the measurement of surface areas and the classi- 
fication of dicotyledons did not Jead him in that 
direction. But on such a gala night as this, sure- 
ly he might string some lines together—about 
Glasgow lads and lasses, and good-fellowship, 
and the delights of a roaring town? Ii would 
be an experiment, in any case. 

Well, when he had got home, and lit the gas, 
and sat down to the jingling task, it was not so 
difficult, after all. But there was an under-note 
running through these verses that he had not 
contemplated when he set out. When the first 
glow of getting them together was over, he look- 
ed down the page; and then he put it away; in 
no cireumstanees could this kind of song find its 
way into the Harmony Club; and yet he was not 
altogether disappointed that it was so. 


O Glasgow lasses are fair enough, 
And Glasgow lads are merry ; 

But I would be with my own dear maid, 
A-wandering down Strath-Terry. 
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And she would be singing her morning song, 
The song that the larks have taught her, 

A song of the northern seas and hills, 
And a song of Mudal Water. 


The bands go thundering through the streets, 
The fifes and drums together; 

Far rather I'd hear the grouse-cock crow 
Among the purple heather; 


And I would be’on Ben Clebrig’s brow, 
To watch the red deer stealing 
In single file adown the glen 
And past the summer shieling. 
O Glasgow lasses are fair encngh, 
And Glasgow lads are merry, 
But ah. for the voice of my own dear maid 
A-singing adown Strath-Terry! 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

UR daily bread and our daily tempers are 

more closely connected than some might 
think. They will not go far wrong who blame 
a large proportion of the disagreeable feelings, 
mental and physical, which affect a great part 
of humanity on the unhealthful sourness and gen- 
eral unpalatableness of the article which forms so 
important a part of the regular diet. 

What should be the strong staff of life is too 
often a very unreliable support. It is surprising 
how much inferior bread is consumed by those 
who desire and aim for perfection in this par- 
ticular branch of the culinary art, as well as by 
those who, from ignorance, are indifferent to this 
very important matter. 

An old black auntie, who long reigned queen 
over the affairs of our kitchen, used to say on 
baking days,“ Ef I’s hain’t got good bread, I’s 
hain’t got nuffin’,” so showing that she took a 
correct view of a weighty question. 

It is a deplorable fact that few of the general 
run of servants make even average bread, and 
far too few of their mistresses are capable of 
teaching them to do better. Yet it is not at all 
a difficult matter to make good bread. 

Good flour and good yeast, and a certain amount 
of care and attention given to the mixing, are in- 
dispensable if satisfactory results are to be ar- 
rived at. 

To determine if the flour is good, examine it 
closely to make sure that it has a decided yellow 
cast, and has a sufficient amount of adhesiveness. 
Never buy flour that has a blue tint over it, or 
looks a grayish-white. It should have a rich 
yellow tint, feel a trifle coarse when rolled be- 
tween the fingers, and when a little 1s squeezed 
up tightly in the hand it should retain its shape, 
and not fall entirely apart when released It is 
well to note the fact that flour which will make 
good pastry and cake will not make even pass- 
able bread. 

The first step in bread-making, after the pre- 
paratory one of selecting the flour, is making the 
yeast, It will not do to depend on bakers’ yeast, 
or on any of the various brands to be had at the 
store; they are sometimes excellent, and some- 
times not fit touse. When necessary to use doubt- 
ful yeast in making fresh yeast, test it by mixing 
a very small quantity with a little flour and warm 
water, a tea-spoonful of bakers’ or an eighth of 
a cake of dry yeast in half a tea-cupful of flour, 
with warm water enough to mix stiff, would be 
correct proportions If the mass is not thorough- 
ly light in a short time, the yeast is not good 

To make an excellent yeast add a small hand- 
ful of hops to three quarts of water; peel three 
large potatoes, and boil them with the hops until 
they are thoroughly done, then remove, and rub 
through a colander Add three table-spoonfuls 
of flour to the dry potatoes, stir together until 
mixed, then add the boiling water from which the 
hops have been strained, beating well When 
milk warm, add one tea-cupful of soft yeast or 
two cakes of dry Let it rise. When light, stir 
down, add half a eupful of sugar and the same 
quantity of salt Stir, and bottle for use. This 
yeast will keep well in a cool place in summer 
until used up It may be easily made into a dry 
yeast which will keep good several months by 
adding corn-meal until it is a stiff dough, then 
making into thin cakes, and drying where it is 
well protected from msects 

The quantity of bread to be made at one time 
depends on the size of the family and the amount 
of extra rolls, muffins, ete., to be used, For a 
medium-sized family four small loaves twice a 
week is generally sufficient 

The sponge should be “ set” the day before the 
bread 1s to be made It may be made at noon 
or in the evening, as is most convenient. For 
sponge enough to make the quantity of bread 
mentioned above boil two medium-sized potatoes, 
peeled and sliced, in one quart of water, until 
cooked soft, then lift them out, and mash them 
smooth and free from lumps Place one quart 
of flour in a deep bowl, add the potatoes and one 
tea-spoonful of salt, and mix ail into a stiff bat- 
ter with the boiling water in which the potatoes 
were cooked When nearly cold, add two-thirds 
of a cupful of yeast, stir thoroughly, and after 
covering well, set 1t away to rise. In cold wea- 
ther the sponge should be kept in a warm place, 
and in summer where it will be neither warm nor 
cold. 

The bread may be mixed at night or im the 
morning, as best suits the maker If mixed at 
night, it must be kept in a cool place, or it will 
be too hght before morning The following di- 
rections are for mixing in the morning, which is 
the preferred way. 

Put four quarts of flour in the bread bowl, 
make a hollow in the centre, add not more than 
a level tea-spoonful of salt, the sponge, and half 
a cupful of warm water Stir lightly togeth- 
er until stiff, then knead thoroughly, using the 
palms of the hands. One of the secrets of mak- 
ing good bread is to knead it until every particle 
of the sponge has become incorporated with the 
fresh flour, and not left unevenly distributed 
through the mass. Twenty minutes’ brisk knead- 





ing is enough for the given amount of dough. 
Cover with a cloth folded several times, and set 
in a warm place to rise. As soon as it is light, 
mould out into four loaves. Divide the dough 
by cutting with a knife before kneading; then 
knead each loaf about five minutes ; after placing 
in the pans set it back to rise again before put- 
ting it in the oven. To tell when the bread is 
light enough, and not too light, is difficult for the 
inexperienced cook, but a little practice will soon 
enable her to judge correctly, and a little extra 
care will prevent serious mistakes even at first. 
By pinching open a little of the dough the light- 
ness can easily be determined. A soft crust 
forms over the dough as it rises; it should not 
be allowed to stand a second after the crust be- 
gins to crack open, or the bread will be too por- 
ous and crumby. It is better to have it not quite 
light enough than to have it too light. Medium- 
sized loaves should bake in thirty or forty min- 
utes. As soon as they are a rich brown on top, 
set them in the bottom of the oven. As soon as 
removed from the pans wrap them in a thick 
cloth, and stand them up on their sides to cool ; 
to prevent too hard a crust rub the loaves light- 
ly over the top with milk or butter before setting 
in the oven. 

The above directions followed will give excel- 
lent bread, but after the first baking the process 
is to be varied in the following particular. When 
moulding out the dough into loaves cut off a piece 
large enough to fill a good-sized coffee-cup; place 
this in an earthen dish with a sprinkle of flour 
under and over it, and set away in a cool place. 
When making sponge for the next baking add 
the dough, and use but half the quantity of yeast. 
Bread made this way is sweeter, finer-grained, 
and keeps moist longer than any other. 

It is desirable to have variety even in bread. 
It is little trouble to make one loaf of brown bread 
with the white on baking day. Save out one cup- 
ful of the sponge; to this add one full table- 
spoonful of molasses, one table-spoonful of melt- 
ed butter, one-third of a tea-spoonful of soda dis- 
solved in half a cupful of warm water, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and Graham flour to make a bat- 
ter stiff enough to hold a spoon upright, Put 
into a deep well-buttered pan when well mixed, 
and bake as soon as light. Wet the top to pre- 
vent a hard crust forming. 

Rye bread is a great favorite with those who 
like it at all. It has a very sweet, pleasant taste, 
and will keep moist a long time. The following 
is an excellent recipe. 

To sponge made as for wheat bread given above 
allow about four pounds of rye flour, Pour the 
sponge in a hollow in the flour, add a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, and half a tea-spoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in very little water. Mix into a smooth 
dongh, let it stay in a warm place for three hours, 
knead again, make into three loaves, and bake in 
a quick oven as soon as hight. 





THE LOCK GATE. 


See illustrations on pages 448 and 449. 


MONG the prettiest features of the canals and 
JA small rivers both of England and our own 
country are the Jocks which confine and raise the 
streams Our artist, in these beautiful illustra- 
tions, has made use of one of these as a background 
for a sharp contrast between Pleasure and Toil. 
In the first we see the daughter of luxury swing- 
ing idly on the open gate, amidst the soft June 
breezes, with her pet dog by her side, watching 
her lover’s boat, perchance, as 1t glides down the 
stream, and dreaming blissfully of a happy fu- 
ture. As free from care as the wild roses and 
lilies that grow in profusion about her and load 
the air with fragrance, she knows naught of the 
realities of life, its anxieties and carking troubles, 
her existence has always been carefully guarded, 
so that the very winds should not visit her too 
roughly Inthe second picture we behold the child 
of toil, who, having laboriously closed the massive 
gate, leans against it to mest for a moment, with 
her child on her arm = =The shining river, sweet 
summer air, and blossoming flowers have few 
charms for her; she has no time to notice them 
even, absorbed as she is in the struggle for the 
bare necessities of life Yet who shall say wheth- 
er her lot 1s not happier, ennobled as it is by labor? 
For, after all, mere ease is not the secret of hap- 
piness, and the butterfly’s life 13 no more satisfy- 
ing than that of the useful bee, and not half so 
valuable 








PLUMY POLICEMEN. 

si chaia, or chavaria, of Paraguay, is about 
the size of a small turkey, the head and neck 
are covered with down, and an elegant crown of 
upright feathers 1s his stately touch of head-gear ; 
in hue his plumage is a sort of leaden gray, 
sometimes glistening beautifully in the sunshine, 
he has long legs, strong claws, and the end of his 
wings is armed with a thick, long, pointed horn, 
rendering the chavaria a formidable antagomst 
to other feathered folk round about, especially 
should they make exhibition of unamiable traits 
Very gentle is the chaia, even generous, in dis- 
position, and, as we may say, thoughtful for oth- 
ers, since it employs its strength and courage in 
defense of timid fowls; especially are its kindly 
offices called into play in watchful care of domestic 
feathered creatures, for South American Indians 
train the chavaria to such safe and tender guard- 
ianship, and it is recorded to the honor of the 

plumy watchmen that they never fail in duty 
Originally it was a wild bird, but by nature 
very intelligent and susceptible to lessons given 
by their masters, and so thoroughly may they be 
trusted that South American mothers leave them 
in charge of pappooses, and most attentive and 

even affectionate nurse-maids do they become 
All day long will the tender-hearted feathered 
watchman promenade with amusing gravity 
amid a crowd of geese, ducks, and hens confided 





to its protection. Its piercing eye is ever on the 
alert in every direction, often scrutinizing distant 
cloud-land, for in the far-away mistiness often 
lurk most dangerous birds of prey. Discovering 
the faintest indication of approaching trouble, 
the wary guardian sends out shrill cries of alarm, 
and without loss of time makes ready for fight. 
Never so stealthily and quickly does vulture dart 
upon chick or gosling but he is promptly and ef- 
ficiently met by an antagonist with projecting 
beak and bristling plumage. 

With one broad wing he shields the trembling 
victim, with the other strikes the assassin, and 
with spurs inflicts an ugly wound in the assail- 
ant’s throat and breast. Like a trained athlete 
he bides his time to launch the pointed beak into 
the aggressor’s eyes, or tear his flesh with the 
powerful claws. Fiercely he battles with the ruf- 
fian of the air, subduing the arrant interloper 
more by courage and address than through ab- 
solute physical force. Gladly the vulture makes 
hurried and most disgraceful flight, and our stanch 
little watchman struts up and down among his 
charge, promenading with the air of a hero, while 
the poor fluttering dependents express, in their 
own special vernacular, gratitude, pride, and plea- 
sure, 

Should a flock of geese be attacked in the open 
field, with no shelter or hiding-place near, they 
would soon be hopelessly scattered—as the chaia, 
as master of ceremonies, must engage in a hand- 
to-hand fight with the cloud-land bully—but for 
another stalwart plumy policeman, the agami, 
whose shrill, trumpet-like notes fill the dreadful 
vulture with undisguised fear, and the distant 
shepherd, hearing the call, hastens to the rescue. 

Very intelligent is this sentinel trumpeter, and 
though not very strong, can use his powerful voice 
to excellent purpose. He is about the size of a 
chicken, has blackish plumage, with brilliant 
shades of violet covering the breast, with darker 
shades of violet-tinted down, soft as velvet, upon 
the neck and head. Agami has eyes very brill- 
iant in expression, large and dark, and a strong 
beak ever ready for service; a queer-shaped body 
has he, elongated, almost vertical, and arched 
like a partridge, and long yellow legs upon which 
to strut about or grapple with a foe. He has an 
awkward manner of flight, yet cleaves the air with 
swiftness, and is ever on the alert as guardian. 
His favorite food is grain and fruits, 





THE NEW CONGO STATE.* 
_ hundred vears ago a Portuguese naval 

\ expedition, sailing along the coast of Africa 
in search of the East Indies, discovered the mouth 
of a mighty river which discharged turbid, vellow 
water, and “prevailed against the ocean’s salt- 
ness threescore and, as some say, fourscore miles 
within the sea.” The Portuguese, always ad- 
venturous traders, explored the river for some 
distance, and finding its shores populous, they es- 
tablished a profitable ivory and slave trade It 
soon came to be known as the River Zaire, a 
name still retained by Portuguese map-makers, 
for when Camoens sang of “the long, winding 
Zaire,” he fastened that name upon the tongues 
of his countrymen for all time. The word Zaire, 
however, is simply a corruption of a word signi- 
fying river in the dialects spoken along the banks 
of the majestic waterway which pierces the “ king- 
dom of Congo,” as this section of Africa was call- 
ed three centuries ago 

The early explorations of the Congo extended 
but a short distance inland, and until compara- 
tively recent times the vast expanse of territory 
comprising Equatorial Africa appeared on the 
maps as “ Unexplored Region,” on which youth- 
ful scholars gazed with awe and wonderment. 
Even Mr Stanley, setting out in 1869 to find Dr. 
Livingstone, acknowledged himself to be totally 
ignorant of the interior of Africa. 

Five years later, when Mr. Stanley again visited 
Africa, with the purpose of completing the discov- 
eries of Speke, Burton, and Livingstone, the re- 
gion lying west of Lake Tanganyika was still un- 
known Like an incident from a romance is the 
account given in Through the Dark Continent of 
Mr. Stanley’s interview with “ Abed, son of Ju- 
mah,” when the Arab slave-trader tells his story of 
the river that “ flows north, and north, and north, 
and there is no end toit.” And Stanley, standing 
by the river, muses, “Downward it flows to the 
unknown, to night-black clouds of mystery and 
fable'’ But the intrepid explorer decided to 
toil on until by that river, and no other, he should 
reach the salt sea, and, after a thousand days’ 
journey from ~2e coast of the Indian Ocean, he 
stood on the shores of the Atlantic, and one great 
mystery of the Dark Continent was solved 

The enterprising spirit of modern times has 
never been more directly shown than in the rapid 
appropriation of the Congo Valley and the found- 
ing of its free state. No sooner had the news of 
Mr. Stanley’s great journey reached Europe than 
a society was formed to promote civilization and 
trade in the newly discovered country, and when 
he reached Marseilles he was met by two com- 
missioners from his Majesty Leopold II of Bel- 
gium, requesting his active co-operation with the 
movement. In August, 1879, exactly two years 
after his departure, Mr Stanley again reached 
Banana Point, at the mouth of the Congo, in 
charge of an expedition sent out by a society of 
which the King of the Belgians is the head, with 
the express purpose of opening the great river to 
the world of commerce and to Christian missions, 
“to peacefully conquer and subdue it, to remould 
it in harmony with modern ideas into national 
states within whose limits the European mer- 
chant shall go hand in hand with the dark Afri- 








* The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A 
Story of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stan- 
Ley. With over one hundred full-page and smaller 
Illustrations, two large Maps, and several smaller ones. 
In two Volumes. Price, $10. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 








can trader, and justice and law and order shall 
prevail, and murder and lawlessness and the cruel 
barter of slaves shall forever cease.” 

The mouth of the Congo has a breadth of sev- 
en miles in one united stream, as it has no fluvial 
delta, thus forming a magnificent entrance for 
shipping. At Banana Point, on the north side 
of the river, Mr. Stanley tarried to set his flotilla 
of eight boats in order. He had left the place 
an exhausted and sick man; he returned as the 
head of a well-equipped expedition, consisting of 
a crowd of Zanzibaris, well officered by intelligent 
Europeans, and steamers with which to stem the 
rapid current of the Congo, and every means for 
the civilization of a vast country placed within 
his hands. How he succeeded in his great enter- 
prise is graphically narrated in the two elegantly 
illustrated volumes just published. 

There was much solid hard labor and many 
privations to be encountered, but the work was 
done nobly and thoroughly. The first station 
was established at Vivi, at the foot of the first 
cataract, one hundred and ten miles from the sea, 
and from there a chain of stations was built ex- 
tending far into the upper Congo, to Stanley Falls, 
fourteen hundred miles inland. 

The shores of the Congo are divided into small 
chiefdoms, and many “ palavers” were necessary 
to obtain the privileges for building stations and 
procuring laborers. It was a new sensation to 
these children of the wilderness to have a white 
man among them offering to buy what strength 
lay in their arms and willingness in their spirits 
for labor. But handkerchiefs of gorgeous colors, 
gay strings of beads, and shining brass armlets 
were a strong inducement, and these people fell 
to work with a will, and cleared away grass and 
stones and built roads under the direction of Mr. 
Stanley, and paid labor was inaugurated in cen- 
tral Africa, 

The fame of Mr. Stanley preceded him up the 
great river,and from one tribe to another the 
news was passed on of the great Bula Matari 
(man who breaks rocks) who was coming with 
“ smoke-boats” which outran their swiftest ca- 
noes. These “smoke-boats” were a constant 
source of astonishment to the simple natives. 
What turned the paddle-wheels was a difficult 
puzzle to them. “Some would have it that there 
were about twenty men concealed somewhere in 
the bottom of the steamer. Others doubted that, 
and hotly maintained that the secret was in that 
‘big pot’ (boiler), otherwise why should the cook 
(engineer) be always near it making up the fire 
inside? But what was it the engineer was cook- 
ing so industriously? Whatever it is, said they, it 
takes a long time to cook. That engineer has 
been cooking all day, and it is not finished vet.” 

On the Kwa, a deep, rapid tributary of the Con- 
go, is a native town called Musyé, the residence 
of Queen Gankabi, where Mr. Stanley, while ex- 
ploring the river, stopped to pay a visit to its fem- 
mine ruler The arrival of the “ smoke-boats” 
created a great commotion in the village. Un- 
fortunately Gankabi was not at home; she had 
gone up the river, and the natives were afraid to 
receive the strangers in her absence. As the 
party steamed away, with the avowed intention 
of finding her Royal Highness, Stanley was en- 
treated not to frighten the poor queen with the 
great paddle-wheels. Frighten her, indeed! A 
canoe soon came in view in which was seated a 
female, paddling vigorously for a few strokes, and 
then in a peculiar style bringing her right arm 
akimbo to her waist “ Without the slightest 
sign of timidity she steered her forty-five-foot 
canoe alongside. " 






This very action on her part 
denoted a person of character. She brought her 
paddle in-board, and with her right arm to her 
waist, she examined us keenly and attentively for 
some minutes without speaking. Excepting her 
hair-and color, she had nothing negroish about 
her Draw a figure with the Martha Washington 
type of face, color it with rich bronze, put short 
frizzly hair of a negro above, and one has a strik- 
ing likeness of Queen Gankabi.” 

This Amazon, sturdy and square-shouldered, 
stood, with bare feet, fully five feet seven inches 
in height Her costume was an ample grass- 
cloth folded about her substantial form, and her 
wrists were adorned with heavy copper bands. 
Resolute and earnest-eyed, this woman showed 
neither terror nor astonishment at the “ smoke- 
boat” and its crew, but at once issued commands 
with the air of one accustomed to be obeved. 
Mr Stanley’s interview with this dusky queen is 
one of the most amusing incidents in this fasci- 
nating book, 

Among the most successful towns founded by 
Mr Stanley is Equator Station. After the site 
had been selected and the bush cleared away, 
Mr Stanley steamed up the Congo, leaving the 
building of the station in charge of two young 
lieutenants. On his return, after an absence of 
one hundred days, he found the jungle of worth- 
less scrub transformed into a charming equato- 
rial town. A solid clay house had been built, 
commodious, comfortable, rain-proof, bullet-proof, 
and almost fire-proof. The two young lieuten- 
ants had made window-frames, doors, chairs, and 
tables , and having no paint, they had drawn on 
their stock of blue and crimson baize and gay 
prints to gain harmonious effects of color A 
neat observatory perched on an ant-hill served as 
an office for the transaction of business. There 
were suitable houses for laborers and servants, a 
thriving plantation of fruit and vegetables, a goat 
park, fowl houses, and all that was necessary for 
the cowfort of a civilized town. “ Equator Sta- 
tion is certainly a happy one,” says Mr. Stanley 
The natives were friendly, the soil astonishingly 
rich, and the location healthy for all those wise 
enough to observe the hygienic laws common to 
every tropical country. 

Equator Station carried civilization into the very 
heart of Africa, It is 757 miles from the sea. 
But Mr, Stanley, not satisfied with this advance, 
pushed 600 miles further up the Congo, to found 
another settlement at Stanley Falls. 








CAMP IN THE WILDERNESS BETWEEN THE MPALANGA AND LULU 


All along the route he was greeted by the natives as 
an old friend. They well remembered the white man, 
the Mundelé, the first they had ever seen, who passed 
down the river with a canoe, and who made them pre- 
sents when they were kind, and fought valorously when 
attacked. 

The great work done by Mr. Stanley in Africa is one 
of the greatest achievements of the present century. 
The civilization of this vast country, the opening of new 





BY-YANZIL. 


and extensive fields for trade, the establishment of suc- 
cessful Christian missions, and the awakened desire of the 
40,000,000 souls in the great Congo state for something 
better than they have hitherto dreamed of—all this rap- 
id advancement is due in a large measure to the energy 
courage, and wisdom of Mr. Stanley. 

The beautiful valley of the Congo, with its water-falls, 
its rocky hills, and its vast stretches of forest land, and 
richness of tropical vegetation, promises- to be shortly 
one of the most valuable and useful countries, provided 
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with easy means of transportation for its extensive pro- 
duets. And when one reads Mr. Stanley’s glowing accounts 
of African chiefs, only a few years since living in brutish 





CONGO WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


ignorance, who are now sending their children to mission 
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HORSFORD’ S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


Dn. J. L. Wits, Eliot, Me., says; ‘* Horsford'’s 
Acid Phosphate gives most excellent results,”—{Adv.] 





SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY 
THE B. d@ L. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is issued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railrond, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucius Turrie, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass.—(Adv.}— 





IS IT NOT SINGULAR 

That consumptives should be the least apprehensive of 
their own condition, while all their friends are urging 
and beseeching them to be more careful about exposure 
and overdoing. It may well be considered one of the 
most alarming symptoms of the disease, where the pa- 
tient is reckless and will not believe that he is in dan- 
ger. Reader, if you ave in this condition, do not neg- 
lect the only means of recovery. Avoid exposure and 
fatigue, be regular in your habits, and use faithfully 
of Dr. Pierce’s “‘Go)den Medical Discovery.” It has 
saved thousands who were steadily failing.—[Adv.] 





Don't hawk, hawk, blow, spit, and disgust every- 
body with your offensive breath, but use Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy and end it.—[Adv.] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 
rahe a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnett *s Fiavor- 
ine Exrxacrs consists in their perfect purity and 
streugth.—{Adv.] 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Packages contain Sarsapariila, Life of Man, Winter- 
green, Juniper, &c. Healthand Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 gallons, 25c. ; by mail, 6c. extra. 4 

vackages, $1.00, prepaid. Pre spare d and put up at the 








YEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. — 


__GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Prop. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & C0., 


287 Foston St., Brooxtiyn, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
aud Price-list. Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. 

Please mention 
Bazar. 







Pearls tie Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar — the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
LAWN. atta 


TENNIS J 


Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 
108 Madison St., Chicago ; 
241 _Broadway, ) New York. 


HONITON 


AND POINT 


LACE-MAKINCG 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in our 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full 
instructions for 


Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, 
Lustre,and Prismatine Painting, Iri- 
descent Painting or Flitter Work, 


and 2000 Illustrations of Stamping Patterns, &c., 136 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 cts. Jt is worth it. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORE, 
No. 12 West 14th St., New York. 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


Fi oontains no injurious ingre- 


It leaves deleterious sub- 
| Stances in the bread as all pure 
of Tartar and 
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bran 
ae makes a better and lichter 
scul than any other Baking 
Powder. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 











ANCLO-Swiss 
CONDENSED MILK. 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 








THE BEST PICTURE OF 

GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugier, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 





LUNDBORG. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CENTS. A box 
containing Samples of all the above 
five articles prepaid to your nearest 
Railroad Express Office (which should be 
named) for Fifty Cents— Money Order, 
Stamps, or Currency. 
Address YOUNG, LADD, & COFFIN, 
24 Barclay Street, New York. 








Established 1829, NEW YORK. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Qu. Serent S eccialcy looreving om d distributing 
Tiiver strong Pot Plants, suitable for 
ROSES Ps then y mail at all Post Offices. 
B Splendid Vx Variet pees your chai, all labeled, for 
$2; 35 for $5; 100 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9, 3, & 1Q FOR $4 


ing tovalue. Send f N G 
Sincnnthtt illus. and choose from one GOO Bt we 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD © pe 
Rose Growers, West Greve, Chester Co., P. Be 











T the canse of more trouble and 
you R BA B ¢ delight than anything else in 
the world, respectfully requests you to subscribe, for 
his be nefit, to the only existing periodical devoted to 
considering his health, comfort, and well-being general- 
ly. Itis edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yale and “Marion 
Harland, and may be had for a year by se nding $1.50 
to BA BYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 











BITTERS 


Combining IRON with PURE VEGETABLE 
TONICS, quickly and completely CLEANSES 


and ENRICHES THE BLOOD. ickens 
the action of the Liver and Kidneys. Clears the 
complexion, makes the skin smooth. It does not 
injure the teeth, cause headache, or produce con- 
stipation—ALL peepee IRON MEDICINES DO. 
Dr. N. 8. Rueerzs, of { Marion, Mass.. says: “I 
recommend Brown's Iron Bitters a3 a valuable tonic 
dyspeptic 


for ema the bl and removi' 
't does od, and the teeth 


blood diseases, also 

seeded, sf it has proved thoroughly satiefactory.” 

The Genuine has Trade Mark and crossed red lines 
on wrapper. Take no other. Made only by 

BROWN CHEMICAL O0O., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hanp Boor. c—useful and attractive, con 
taining list of prizes for recipes. > "about 
or 





DR. SCOTT'S GENUINE 
} ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation Sezend that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, and excel- 
lence of material. In dition to all t 
vantages, they possess more Electro- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power thanany other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the ma eaaave 
however i priced. The adjoining cut re 
sents our beautiful Eng ish 
sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3,00, Our $2.00 and 
$8.00 ordinary shape corsets 
are also made of this exqui- 
site material, whilst our 
$1.00 and $1 6, and nursing, 
rice $1.50, are of extra fine 
jean, 25¢ extra for sizes 
above 30. All our Corsets 
are corded, double stitched, 
and have tipped steels and 
patent clasps, combined 
with our patent solid-back 
Spinal steels, through 
which the eyelets are rivet- 
ed. For weak backs, spinal 
troubles, our Corsets have 
ABDo, no equal. A beautiful sil- 
>» g vered compuss, with which 
3.0 7 to test their electro -mag- 
Qo X netic power, accompanies 
each Corset. Our Elec- 
tric Insoles, price 50 cents per pair, should be worn to 
gether with our corsets; astonishing results follow. Most 
of the above remarks apply egus ally on our Electric Belts, 
for ladies and gentlemen. Price, $3.00. In ordering 
mail, —_ > — fore stage. Make ali ee 
ableto G. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. 
Seentien Harper's ty Send for pamphlet. 


these ad- 


























coins, etc., Ape away by all dealers 
mailed to on receipt of-2c 


HOW 0 BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 
the Parfamerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. Itis endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading pbysi- 
cians. Satisfaction : guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, f 2 $1 & $1.50 per box. 


7 ) Tr: ude-Mark. ’ 

VELOUTINE gst: rade Ma isso. FACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing snperfinous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

Albumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
bottle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 








naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


ALAREINE DES ABEL Es 


PARFUMERIE 








PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &e. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 








YU RE DEATH ' TO MOTHS. —On receipt ‘of $1. 001 will 
\) send, prepaid, to any address, materials, and direc- 
tions for the preservation of Furs, Robes, Rugs, Carpets, 


and Woollen Goods of every dese ription. FREDERIC 
8. +s EBSTER, Manufacturer of “* Acme Moth Destroy- 
’ Laboratory, 1345 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


HARRIET HU BBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Syrurr & Co.), 
120 West 13th Street, New York City. 


To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and disconraging search, to 
residents of distant cities, towns, and villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, and dealers in 
bric-a-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her per- 
sonal services. She will at a few hours’ notice accompany persons making selec tions, advising them of the 


best and chea _ shops. 
another. 


No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
Mail orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 


Ladies’ and 


Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ Layettes, and Exquisite Lingerie made entirely by hand under 
Mrs. Ayer’ ~ ersonal — rvision, by French and Swiss convent-taught seamstresses. Mrs. Ayer has the honor 
undreds of } 


to refer to 
Clinton Locke, Grace Church, C 
Mrs, Arthur Brooks, C harch of Incarnation, N. Y. 

Gen. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C. ; 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y.; Justice and Mrs’. 
don, England; Mr. and 


Ts. Isaac Cook, St. Louis, Mo.; 3 etc., etc 


—s citizens in different parts of the United States—among a Rev. and Mrs. 
hicago; Rev. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, N 


Y.; Rev. and 


; Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-Sec’y of War, W ‘ashington, D.C. ; 
Pe and Mrs. Gilbert Gre enway, Hiot Springs, Arkansas ; 
. F, Miller, a eae ccm D.C.; 


Mrs. Lillian Langtry, Lon- 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 








Baroours Macrame. Flax “Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San 1Francisco. = 












Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe, It preserves the leather, 
and makes a beautiful jet black finish. Bot- 
tle contaius DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other. Have your 
] shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., ins 


“MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and 7. 

FEDORAS, JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever inve nted, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $1 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a dise riminating public. 


1841, Cheaper than Beef, 1841, 


A Superior Ham or Piece of Breakfast Bacon. 
44th YEAR OF THE 


CELEBRATED DIAMOND HAM. 
_S. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 
and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more wooted than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
eet” B. W. Rionarpson, 

D., F.RS Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 

THE POPE WF'G CO., 
598 W ashington St., Boston. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 

5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenve, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| Ow 





Le Boutllier Brothers, 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 

tain Wear, in Cream, Tan, Fawn, Beige, Brown, { 

batross (Nun's Veiling), in Cream, Sky, Rose. 

dine, formerly $1.00.......cccceeeccceseeeenes } 60¢, 

Dest qualltdes .....c.ccccscccscoccccsccccececs 


Broadway aud 14th St, N.Y. 
IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS IN 
500 pieces 42-inch all-wool Canvas Suitings, } 
the New Dress Fabric for Sea-side and Moun- | 68¢ 
Blue, Green, and Black, ‘formerly Pe Serr J ‘ 
5 cases 42-inch all-wool Lupin’s French Al-) 49 
Nile, Beige, &c., formerly 65c..........---- fs (. 
50 pieces 23-inch Black Silk Damassé Grena- 
WASH FABRICS: : 
250 pieces French Satteens, 
cimert Se” French Satteens, reduced to et se 





500 pieces Linen Lawns, choice) 
patterns, formerly 25c. and 35c. . 


SUMMER 


906. £9 
SILKS: 


5e, 


150 pieces new Summer Silks, 29c. and 35¢€,.3 re- 
duced from 39c. and 45c. 

500 pieces Summer Silks, in new stripes and checks, 
40¢., 58c., 68e.,: and 75c.% best value ever offe red. 


Sif 
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Express, 
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MProR TA ALLING 


=P rs ana High Graa 
GooDs, (Mb LINERY, 
ANCY AR TICLES ETc, 







OW 
BROADWAY AND EIGHTH ST NY. 





JAMES MCGREERY & C0. 


In order to close out the balance of our Spring 

stock of 
LADIES’ SUITS, 

We have made large reductions throughout the 
entire department. We are offering a large va- 
riety of fine garments of our own manufacture 
in special styles made from fine material, in the 
latest designs and finish, at greatly reduced 
prices. Also a few Paris Pattern-Dresses at 
half the cost of importation. 





We are also closing out our stock of Dress 
Trimmings, Garnitures, Buttons, Notions, Rib- 
bons, and Parasols at a great reduction. Orders 
by mail or express care fully attended to. 


_ Broadway aud 11th St, New York, 





The use of Kidge’s Food produces voou healthy flesh, 
not a puffy, flabby skin, but plenty of bone and muscle. 
The child likes it, and, as to nature's supply, so the little 
one turns readily from all playthings,and finds complete 
satisfaction in this, the best substitute for the mother’s 
milk. Do not let your children grow up weak and puny, 
when Ridge’ 8 Food can be obtained at so small cost. 


VELOUTINE. 


Capitoles Veloutine Face Powder has gained a 
world-wide reputation, For the complexion there is 
positively nothing equal to it. Its wonderful fineness 
produces softness to the skin and a beautiful trans- 
parency. Its effect is enamel-like, the odor exquisite 
and refreshing. One ounce of this lovely Face Pow- 
der accomplishes more than four ounces of any com- 
mon face powder. 

For sale by all Druggists, Fancy Dry-goods Stores, 
Iiuman Hair and Toilet Bazurs. General Depot at 


-¥. 


A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N 


Catalogue free of charge to any address. 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 
OURS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail 50c.; 35good Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
~\\Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 

and Piush Embroidery, 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Fiitter Work, etc.; 
how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, with 1753) designs, price, 
l5e.; Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35c.; "EX’TRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets of 
CR Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 10c.; w holesale price } list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
etc.. and Lace Remnants. LA 5, #1. 
W BOOKS. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
price, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25e.; € 1k Patchwork, 150 new _stitches, 
rice reduced, 15c.3 over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, ete, 25c. SPECIAL, Outfit and any 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, #1 50, T. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 











THIS INK Is MANUP’D BY | 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





ELBERON 


Sala by every Retailer 
TAKE No OTHER. 
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VELVETEEN 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


Ons; Senuine when Iie 
decond yard ar stomped 








~ KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 


The largest Importers and Dealers in the U. S&S. of 









TERS 
pee 


Now offer Special Lines of fine Imported Jerseys at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 
No. 1--SCALLOPED and BRAIDED, Black....$1. 98 
2—FINE STOCKINET, Coat Back 1.7 
Bast Qmaay,. . ons ce snc ceccorcvenese 
3—CASHMERE STOC KINET, ‘Coat Back, 
Gold-Braided Vests, Collars and Cuffs.. 2.95 


2°50 





BRADED, Fan Back.,........... $4.50, $5.75, 7.50 
BLACK SILK. Fan Back.. 5.75, 6.75, 9.50 
ALL-WOOL STOCKINET JERSEYS 75 
FANCY BRAIDED JERSEYS, in endless Variety, at 


prices, a8 usual, lower than any other house, 

. . . ‘ ' i ‘ 
H. C. F. KOCH & SON, N. Y. City 

RICE POWDER. Up 

R. D. WARBURG & Cie. 

. . 

34 East 1 ith St., near Union eaten, 1 N.Y. 
lower in price than any other house. Switehes, 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
at very low prices. 027 Silwer Gray and White 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
yY CHARLES FAY, 
Perfumer, 
The Most Vy, 9 RUE . LAPAlK 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 
All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
Grecian Knotand Roman Braids, a lurge 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
real human hair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles. 

Send for a Descriptive Catalogue, free of charge. 


When ordering, give Bust measure. 
Celebrated 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. G ba 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
Prices lower than any other house. 


DRESS Bieta MAKERS 


French Fashion Journal, 


LARTY~? MODE. 


Eacu Numper Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol IIlustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published aa neal Y for DRESSMAKERS 


Per Year, $3.50. - ond 35 ote. (2 cent stamps) 
Six Months, 2.00. Fors amp le C. . Address 


W. J. Morse, Publisher, 18 0, 6, East T4th st. N.Y, 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


y 20 Eminent lay 

Authors. 742 pages. 82 "Fine Engravings. uady Agents easily 
earn @50 to $100 8 month sure. Send for Cireulets, Terms, 

toA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. Conn: 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N.Y. 


HOW TO KEEP THE HAIR IN CURL 
IN HOT WEATHER. 





LANGTRY BANG FRIZZING IRONS and MON- 
TAGUE PINCHING IRONS (nickel plated) will curl, 
crimp, or frizz your hair without doing it up on pa- 
pers, and will keep it in curl a long time. Every 
ady sHionld have one. Either iron sent postpaid for 
50 cents. A very fine pocket iron with folding handle, 
$1.00. Send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 


RATHGEBER, 
STREET, New Haven, Conn. 


BRAIDENE! 


THE NEW MATERIAL FOR 


ART EMBROIDERY, 


Manufactured expressly for us in all the new and 
pretty shades. It is the 


LATEST CRAZE! 


Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for 
Illustrated Catalogue of Home Beautiful. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New York. 


J. 
861 CHAPEL 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 


DELICLOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT i at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE 

Sold in Boxes at 18 

j cents, sufficient for 3 

pints, and 36 cents, 

suficient for T pints. 


CUSTARD 
“s, POWDER 


LUXURY. 
A.rrep Birp & Sons, 


Inventors and —— urers, 
Sold by all Grocers. 


Birmingham, England. 
PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa me 
and & 21 Park P!., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on receipt ot address, “ Pac. 





Mailed {rey & Sweets,” a little work containing 
om Free, > Practica! Hints & Original Recipes for T asty 


Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 


Canfield Seamless - 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made In 
the U, S. or 
Europe. 

Samples sent free on payment of 30 cents 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Cte 


From MINNIE PALMER. 


The dainty comedienne, Miss Palmer, pre- 
sents her compliments to Ben Levy & Co., and 
cheerfully recommends the Lablache Face Pow- 
der to all ladies who appreciate a delightful yet 
harmless powder. 

MINNIE PALMER. 









TRADE MARK 












To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brauserp & ArustRona’s factory ends,called Waste 


Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantiful 


colors, Designs fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLE SHEET s:essicorsois 


prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 
Outlines, Alphabet (24g inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 
instraction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 
The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 
Perforating Machines for sale. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or —7 returned. 


Of 50 different sizes 
and stylesof Alpha- 








A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 





PALM KOSMEO 
is a valuable Toilet Article, conceded by 
hundreds of ladies to be superior to any- 
aoe yet discovered for preserving the 
skin and particularly for preventing 
causes the skin to 











KOSMEO POUDRE 
is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
EVERY RESPECT. Many ladies object to 
its being known that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
@ Ways used,” will be its terror oo* 
rice, 50 cents and $1 
Send mone: 
letter or chec 


a Box. 
_ postal if, registered 


eS... «eS 


Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 








GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


HALF-YEARLY STOCK-TAKING. 


In order to sell our goods before half-yearly stock- 
taking, we have made heavy reductions in prices, and 
offer Bargains in all Departments. 


Summer Silks, Velvets, 
Black and Colored Dress Goods, 
Wash Fabrics, Fine White Goods, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
Gloves, Parasols, &c., &e. 


This is an unusual opportunity to secure the best 
class of Dry Goods at very low prices 
Samples, order forms, and envelopes mailed free. 


Le Boutillier | Of 744 
Street, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East l4th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. 


Samples and prices 
furnished free on application 


No commission charged. 


A Colored Study of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Is the leading attraction of the 
Number of Tur Art INTERCHANGE. 
This double-page design in color is 144% inches in 
size, and shows a mass of the pink and white varie ty 
of these charming flowers drooping gracefully from 
a faience in relief against a strongly painted 
background. As a study, or for framing, it is the 
finest ever issued. The Number will also contain 


double midsummer 
(Established 1878.) 





vase 








Large Embroidery Patt ern for dress front, full size. 

Its other departments will be as full as usual, and em- 
brace instructions in House Decor ation . Wa rnishing, 
and Wood-carving, Mode Li ; Work, 
Painting on all Materials Applique 
Work. Que stions on all subjects answered by experts, 
free. Price of this Number, 50c. Ready July 16th 


For sale everywhere 
local dealer. 


Order direct or through your 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
37 West 22d Street, N. ¥ 








For CLeanstne THe SKIN 


and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itchin 


g, Burning, and Inflammation, 








for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, Cutrioura, the great Skin Cure, 


and Curiouka Soar, 
nally, 


an exquisite Skin Beantifier, exter- 
and Curroura Rrso-vent, thé new Blood Puri- 


fier, internally, are infallible. Absolately pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Porren Dave anp Curmtoat Co., Boston 


¢#?~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


STAMPING 
OUTFIT. 


Laptrs can do their stomping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns ¢ 
than is charged for stamping Out. 
fit consists of 3S coop patterns 
for embroidery and vb ainting 








— of 26 tr 2 inches 
high: Book « rns, Powder, 
Pad, and everything needed; tells how sia stamp PLusH, 


FeL?, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 

other stitches aye todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, &c., &c. Prick sy main, $1 = Illustrated 

Price List, FREE. W.P. PRAY, Box 323), New York City 
BIRD S Caye complete, $1.50. St. Andreas- 
berg trained singer, $5 Book on 
sirds,25c. “Canaries and Cage Birds,’ ) pages, with 
plates, all facts, food, care, diseases, $2. Free price-list 

G. A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., near 24th St., N. Y. 
IMPORTE EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 
Kensington Emprorpery, Ant Ner- 
DLE-work, CRazy Parouwork, etc. Sample Skeins : _ 
Shade Cards showing 290 Shades and Colors to select 
from, for nine 2-ce nt stamps. “WASTE” E MBROID. 


ERY SILK, Mized Colors, for Crazy Patchwork, etc., 
25e. a Package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
po pl for _twe Ive 


STATIONERY} foe sci: 


ionabie Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes < to match 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ALL IMPERFECTIONS 
of the Face, Hands & Feet, ae rfluous 
Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, } oth, Red 
Nose, Acne “Br k He: ads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr. John Woodbury, 

- Pearl Ste, Albany, N. ¥. 

Established 1870. ad 10c. fur Book, 


WIRES” IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25¢. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 

beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


M AT E.—SINGER, warranted, 
$2.50. Breeding pairs, $3.50. B reeding 








Send four cents in 
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and in a whisper au- 
oe Pe ere | dible within a radius 
Ely ' i") of six pews said, 
LEN Wh \| **Mamma, ain’t the 
alte WI) ¥ man going to give 
Wy f 1% you any crackers 
WAL Eat 
\ 


| a Belle nudged her, 
| 











al with your choco- 
| late 2” 








U4) re a 
y LT RIE The choir was sad- 
i ly out of tune on 

the Sabbath morn- 
ing in question, and 
after rendering an 
opening anthem 
most execrably, ev- 
erybody seemed to 
take it for granted 
| and look upon it as 
exactly the proper 

| thing to do, when 
' the pastor § an- 
i nounced for the 
' 
i 





morning lesson the 

twentieth chapter 

of Acts, beginning, 

\ ** And when the up- 
j roar had ceased.” 
ptantadiipesiinencite 


! A Kindergarten 

teacher was putting 
Set her class of little 
ones throngh a 


—— —_~e — a ee 











ramp — in the 
ack row ou 
“They'd fare ts 3 
to a restaurant.” 
hat brilliant 
speech threw a new 
light upon the sita- 
ation. 
ee ee “we 

Two commercial 
travellers sat at a 
“hotel” table in a 
remote Southern vil- 
lage. They had gone 
through the bill of 
fare in a desperate 
but vain attempt 
to find something 
which would not 
wreck the digestive 
apparatus of an ox- 
trich, and now sat 
gloomily fishing in 
the depths of a lea- 
thery mess dubbed 
“chicken pie” for 
some traces of 
chicken. 

When they had 
finished their search 
one asked, “ What 
have you found ?” 

“ Only gizzard and 
neck,” was the re- 




















For a long while, and, though they were short ones, 




























In front of a large and pretentious but unfinished 


HE. “You DON’T SING OR PLAY. THEN I PRESUME YOU WRITE OR course of mental | ply. 
PAINT.” training. She drew “Well,” cried the 
SHE. “On No; I'M LIKE THE YOUNG MEN WE MEET IN SOCIETY. I on the blackboard | first, “ you have beat- 
SIMPLY SIT AROUND AND TRY TO LOOK INTELLIGENT.” the picture of a | en me by a neck; I FROGGIE. “WHEW! TALK ABOUT PLUMBERS’ BILLS!” 
f YET) A Ae Bae ig: wee <: ” only found gizzard.” And they arose and sadly ad- 
FACETIA, ee journed to the grocery. 
Somer one asserts that a horse that is shod “all \ ss Poe 5 igee TR 
around” lifts twenty-four thousand ponnds of iron in H Miss Roundabont lives in the country, and her fa- 
travelling a mile. Yes, and the man who talks at the { — ther’s farm extending over several miles, part of it is 
very slow rate of one hundred words a minute, in sev- , rented to colored families, who also live on it. Asa 
en hours fires off an nnabridged dictionary, or the raw [ _ “ b rule, they are all thrifty people, but one family amuses 
orthographic material to make one. | — as well as annoys the landlady’s danghter by its shift- 
“ | | lessness. Not long since, when eggs were very scarce 
cates are | | . Not long since, very scarce, 
, . 5 ne of the children came to her and asked if she would 
Averrnon (who is seeing Angelica home from a lec- i tee woe or iperst = os 
ture, detects an inclination on her part to ‘walk more | j please lend mother nine eggs to make up a dozen, 
slowly as they near some ice-cream rooma, at which he a ; PRE eae : j 
turns up his collar and endeavors to quicken their wnit- ; = Little Elvira went to visit at her grandmother's. The 
ed pace). ** Bah! It’s freezing, isn’t it, Angelica ?” | \ country was a revelation to the child. Among other 
Anoritoa. “ Oh, it’s all frozen, Algernon, and ready ! _ things that excited her wonder and interest was a lamb 
to eat by this time!” pa oe ee that came bleating to the door the evening of her 
‘ _ eS 2 Ong a arrival. : 3 : 
s NNY \ ( \ / a y “Ob, Aunt Hatty,” she cried, running in-doors, 
SAID FANNY. (\ | “there’s a live sheep here that can talk as plain as 
“ ys > I'm glad to have met vo > 1" anything. Do go out and hear it say ‘ Ma.’” 
Ah, Fanny, I'm glad to have met yon. tas" y g y 
What a fine morning! Isn’t it, dear? ee 
The sunshine is perfectly lovely, i Speaking of devotion to art the other day, young 
And the air 1s deliciously clear, Megelys said, ‘‘ The most devoted artist I ever heard of 
And so fragrant, too. Why, I really was old Siccortit de Courtney, who died the other day.” 
Believe every one in this town How so ? asked Potter Clay. Pe 
Has a bunch of some sweet-smelling flowers.” “ Why, he drew his last breath when he died,” was 
Said Fanny, “I've got a new gown.” | the answer. 
“Oh, hasn’t the winter been dreadful ? | | A GEOLOGICAL DISTINCTION. 
And the spring gave us nothing but snow ' ' 


I thought the days never would go. 

And the poor folks have suffered a great deal— 
Low wages, no work, and all that— 

I hope now the times will get better.” 
Said Fanny, “I’ve got a new hat.” 


cil = 
\4@ qT , ae 
te ig AAW, | 





“Dear little Pan] Budd's ont of danger 

(His mother looks weary and worn— 
One night, only last week, they told her 

The child couldn't live till the morn), 
And his eyes are as sparkling as ever, 

And his cheeks are as red as a rose; 

Sut, good-by. Til soon pay you a visit.” 

** Do,” said Fanny, “and see my new clothes.” 

i Sieenee 
CONTINENTAL INQUISITIVENESS. 

At Gibraltar: Youre Amrnioan Lapy (to her English 
escort). ** What's that ugly little brown building ?” 

Enauisn Esoorr. “ That's the —er— post-office.” | 
(With slight accession of interest,) “* Haven't—er—you a 


















residence near Central Park: 
“Why don’t they go ahead with this house and com- 
| plete it?” 
** Dolboy, who is building it, told me he was waiting 
for the stone to arrive.” 


| 








j ““Oh, I see; he needs more rocks.” 
' 
AEE RSE 
A USEFUL KIND OF A DEBTOR. 

“ How can I ever pay you?” 

** Don’t try.” 

* Don’t try 2?” 

“No, if you really wish to do me a favor.” 
| *T don’t understand.” 
| ** So long as I know yon never can pay up, you will 
| be valuable to me in another way. Whenever a bill is 


{ presented that I can not conveniently meet, I will sim- 
ly say that I have money due me that must be col- 
ected before I can pay my creditors. Do you see ?” 
“Yes; and a8 a special favor I give you my word and 
honor I will never pay you.” 


08t-oftice in America 2?” i 

' a * eee a rene Why does a sailor like a kiss ?—Becanse he enjoys a 
The Board of Health in a small Southern city order- AN ICE. SENTIMENT. =e. — 

ed that no hogs should be retained upon the premises, “TWO SPOONS WITH BUT A SINGLE CUP, When is a contest at chess like a load of partridges ? 

An old darky appeared moaning before the President. Two HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE.” —When the game is drawn 

“Ah, doctor,” she said, “‘don’t take my hog. My eS BF , 


ole man done died las’ month, an’ de hog is de ondli- 

est thing dat I's got in his place ter recommember | light-honse in the midst of storm-tossed waves. “Now 

him by.” suppose,” said the teacher, “ that there was no food in 
‘ the light-house, nothing at all to eat, what would the 

Almost the first time Belle went to church it chanced | people do ?” 

to be communion Sunday, and her big blue eyes were | She expected the children to say, “‘ Take a boat and 

wide open and watchful during the—to her—queer cere- | go to the shore,” but after an interval of silence that 

mony. After her mother had partaken of the wine, | showed that they, like the light-house, were all at sea, 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


ALUMNUS (meeting his old professor, after greetings). “UM GLAD TO WEAR PROFESSOR, THAT 
YOU ARE GOING TO LECTURE IN OUR TOWN ON YOUR FAVORITE OLD-TIME TOPIC.’ 

PROFESSOR. “Yes, Yes. But [ HAVE DIVESTED IT OF TECHNICALITIES—IN FACT, RE- 
CAST IT—SO THAT IT WILL REACH PERSONS OF VERY LIMITED ACQUIREMENTS. HOPE TO 
SEE YOU THERE.” 





THE RULE OF CONTRARIES. 


“ OH, Missus, T'S TARIBLE SKEERED. LAS’ NIGHT I DREAMED MOS’ ALL NIGHT I Wuz 
A-DYIN’, AN’ T's "FRARED [ AIN'T LONG FER DIS WORLD.” 

“ WHY, YOU SHOULDN'T BE ALARMED; YOU KNOW DREAMS WORK BY THE RULE OF 
CONTRARIES.” 

“ No, Missus, 1 KAN’T SEE DAT, COZ NIGHT °FO’ LAST I DREAMED 1 FELLED DOWN A 
WELL, AN’ SHUAH I DOAN’ UNDERSTAN’ HOW I COULD FALL UP ONE.” 
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